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The initial versi?)n of this volume was prepared as ^\pnceptual 
framewdrk Tor a long-range developmental program at Educational 
Testing Service and the College Bow-d ih the area of secdndary schG^ol 
career guidapce. At an e'arly stage of the effort, the\decision was 
, made to share with a broader audience those parts of the design >vprk 
that might be of general interest. This book is the result of that 
decision. - ' . 

The team fesfibnsible for the design work was made up of the 
, authors^and six other ets anq College Board staff members who 
served as participants in our nfiany discussions, as sources of ideas 
and advice, and as reviewers and critics ^6ometii|||is severe. These 
six were T. Anne Cleary and Linda A. Pfister of the ColTegtf Board, 
.and Martin R. Katz, Arthur M. KroU, Ivor J. Thoma^ and Wesley W. 
^VValton, all of etSs Although the contributions these sec members 
/wer^ invaluable, the authors assume full responsibility for what is 
•written hereiii. * 

In its work the design! team received the full cooperation oiF the 
officers of ets and the College BpdrA and, as far as we know, general 
^upport for the positions taken by the team. (We say ''general sup- 
^i^tt," Ar there no doubt: is disagreement with many particulars.) 
Mever^eless, the positions espoused in this book sfaoUld in no way 
be regarded as the official position of ets or the Colfege Board. 

what the book^oes represent is the majority view of a group of 
ETS arid College Board st^f m^bers whS spent varymg fractions 
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of theit" time tor approximately a year asking themselves what they . 
would do if; starting from scratch, they were to design an ideal 
career guidinte 'systenj^for a secondary school. As will be seen, 
many wheels, were reinvented, and we shamelessly borrowed 
ideas from our colleagues and the^ioneers in career guidance, usu- 
ally without acknowledging sources. yVe hope, howeyfer, that the 
wheels are put together in a way that represeHts a contribution and 
that our efforts will advance career guidance in this country. 

Of the many ets staff members who helped in the preparation * 
of the manuscript, two deserve 'Special recognition: Miriam 
Godshalk, and Frances Livingston. We also vuish to iexpress our in- 
• debtedness to the presidents of ets and the Cj^lege Board. William 
1\irnbull and Sidney P. Marland, Jr.. the providers of rfur daily 
.bread — for which we give thanks — have been more thai| tnat; each ' 
provided intellectual stimulation, personal gui'danlte, and generous 
support. ' » , . ; 
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Introduction 



Smce the'-earjy sTxfies in this country thete 
ceriv-^bia^ nave cta^ed a social enviro$im< 
re^uca^^b^ ppportt^ltm of pur youth ati( 
they m^Aje M/^t^f^dult world (feqp ,5oroi 
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catic 



^ a growing con-f 
^hat\;^s seri(^usly> 
s^ with \\fhich , 

Schools and Adc^scfe^pt £duda|ion4P| 
DepartihehjTSf Health, .^mLi(Jatio 
sociefy^as,^"^thp-.^DS^ 
pled the gerrerations^^fm't^^ Haj^ succeeplei 
in pro^S^jping a^youth society housed ip an oyerburde^'jl fnstitut 
ej^cessiv^^ ifblated from the rea/lity of the cpimm^^ and a 
world iNfiftional Panpl, 1974y'. / { ^* ^ 

ondary Si 



. T^j/TaskJljgPG^^ Sec^nd^ry ^cho^s in a^Changin^Society of 
. the ^lUbj^tfi Association of Segondary School t'rii^cipalslnakes this 
'Strikinglry parallel obs^rvationJn itfi^re^prt^fotitled This We Believe: 

'PliysicaUy,j»day's youth nwtur^ early^TheV exhibit an intellectual 
precocJt5&itf^-'30cial awareness unmafched by previous generations. 
'* yet, they .areset aside by so<(iety. Most are asked to assume only minor 
responsibilities. Although fully ready to contribute te the world's work 
they are instructed to wait longer ^dn did their parents or grand- 
pareofs for that day of contribution.^.^ Society loses their talehttland 
^ tney, in turn, lose the opportunity tdJWiature through the assumption 



* of responsible soles (nas^sp^ 1975, p. 16). 
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. * Contemporary secondary school* and their programs, as cur- 
rently constituted, do not hold greats promise for dealing with this 
societal malaise. TheNASSPreport further states: ' 

\ ^ • . 

The routes available to youth to become adults are insufficient. The 
artificialfty, of the present arrangement must be amended by the adop- 
tion of authentic experiences. The adult world fihould be recouplfed 
with youth . . . and youth shmild have learning opportunities in the 
practical and specific realm as well as those which are vicarious and 
theoretical (nassp. 1^75, p. 16). 

The evolving idea of "career educatio\i" as described by Sidney " 
^ Marland (1970) and others appears to hold promise for dealing with 
tbese problems. The implementation of this global idea will, how- 
ever, require the development of new concepts in the areas of sec- 
ondary school instruction and guidance functions. This book is de- 
voted to a. conceptyalization of a comprehensive career guidance 
system for secondary school students. In presenting this concep- ' 
tualization, we have tried to discuss all the elements and implica- 
tions of such aSy&tem and to include the practical issues of what is 
needed to develop an operational system based on thefie concepts. 
In addition, we have, suggested a framework for the research>and 
development activities that will be required to implement the con- 
ceptualized system. - ^ 

To ke^p the book within manageable limits, our focuS is on 
career guidance funqjions at the secondary school level. We recog- 
nize, however, that preparation for careers must begin at the elemen- 
tary school level. Any guidance systems at the secondary school 
•level must be articulated with efforts at levels both below and above 
it to move students from awarenes^of the need for planning careers 
into the exploration of careers and thence to the specification of 
careers. . ^ • 

Our objectiv§|is to develop a truly comprehensive guid^pce 
system in several senses, pirst, it should set^e the needs of all sec- 
ondary school students whether they plaiy to-cpntinue their educa- 
tion, to seek employment after graduation, orjo interfupt their 
/^education before graduation. Sec6nd, the system should be compre- * 
liensive with respect to functions, orientation, assessment, inst^:^c- 
tion, planning of work-related experiej;^ces, counseling, placement, / 
evaluation, and follow-up. Third, the system should be comprehen- 
sive in terms of all educational levels — from the individual student, 
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to the school, to state agencies, i nus, the ^eeds of the student, the 
needs of the local school. -the needs, of the.Jocal school district(or 
other units intermediate between the schools ^j^^ s,ate govern- 
ment), and the needs, of state agencie.^must be considered. 

Finally, our" objective is ''•oinP'"«"eHsive as far as the mariy as- 
pec^f student development are concerng^j Intellectual develop- 
ment, personality 

development (esjjeci^ny selPknovvledge and 
awareness), and the development ot occv^p^tional knowledge an.d 
awareness are all crfrTcal aspects of careg-^^ development and must 
be basic objectives in a comprehensive pi^^^ 

There are, however, two respects ^i^ich our system is not 
comprehensive. First, it focuses on caFefi^ g^jj^j^^g , ^[though the 
learning problems, .the personal Problej^^ and the interpersonal 
problems of students' are important aspect^ of the work of most higl\ 
school guidance wunselors. we will not (jjscuss tliem here except 
as they relate tq career guidance. Our Cot^cetn is with career qpun- 
seling as one aspect of guidance *^°"^selif^g This is not to say that' 
career counseling can in practice be divor^gj from guidance coun- 
seling. A socioemotional problem can prevent a student from gain- 
ing self-awareness. A 

learning disability 

^^n prevent a student from 
gainings knowledge of occupations. But ij^ one book w0 cannot do 
justice to all aspects of counselin&and wilfj^^^ ^^y. 

Second, we do not explicitly discu^^ the cTrucial role of the 
family and of the community in* student career development. The 
schooh system we discuss is embedded this larger social con- 
textljut the complex and, important mterdependencies among the 
elements of this larger context- schools, patents, community ser- 
vice organizations, government 3gencies, etnployers, labor organiza- 
tions, .school boards, and taxpayers -^^eej broader consideration 
than thescopebf the present bobk will peri^^ 

Whether we are talking abtout career education is an intriguing 
question. Our impress'ion is that the only between career 

guidance (as we will discuss ^^^eer education (as it is dis- 

n cussed in the current literature) is that ^j|t discuss the con- 
tent of the high school curriculum per necessary, how- 
ever, to grapple with the question here. We agree witlv Sidney ^ 
Marland's well-known position that curr^^^ efforts to correct the 
illnesses of our schools shou'd not be Cot^strained by precisely de- 
fined labels. The need^is for imaginative ^^^j vigorous innovation 
and action, not quibbling over semantics, ^ 

We are not unmindful however, of tj^^ ^.^^^^ long-range impli- 
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cations of the comprehensive system Sve propose. Attention t^ the 
cumulative impact o\ innovations is of critical importance, and we 
proposb in Chapte'r 6 some steps that might be takeA along thefse 
lines. , . ' • . 

Although agreenrient on the definition of c&voev education is not 
* essential to our position, agreement about the need for innovation is. 
What, then, are the illnesses mentioned above? We would describe 
them as follows: 

y 

• 

, 1^ Too xnany students find high school a period of meaningless 
imprisonment. 

2. Too many* students flounder from one course to another, or 
ffom oije school to another, without a goal pr without the 
skills and insight'to select a goal. 

3. Too many of the high school populatiojn either leave school 
prior to graduation or graduate without the'skills to obtain 
and sustain employment and without the motivation to 

^ coritinue'their learning. 

Our purpose is to conceptualize a guidance system that is re- 
sponsive to these problems and that will at the same time serve as 
^a framework -for research and developmental activities throughout 
the couTitry. W^ are by no means proposing a sirigle program that all 
schools or students should pursue. The initial discussion is largely 
theoretical, focusing on an ideal that may^talce years to implement. 
Later sections deal with the realities of implementing a comprehen- 
sive system and include a number of steps that can be taken in the 
near future, niany of which have already beentaken by one or more 
schools in the United States. 

We cannot possibly acknowledge all thg many school systems, 
experimental projects, books, and articles that have stimulated our 
thinking and have suggested many of the ideas set forth in this book. 
Career guidanc^ has a long history. Few ideas in contemporary guid- 
ance theory and practice are original, and the following are not 
necessarily exceptions. If the conceptualization has any originality, 
it lies in the way we have integrated, into one system, various com- 
ponents that are now in place in orie school or another somewhere 
in the Ijnited States.- < . 

\ 
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CHAPtER 1 

7 

f * 

Some Basic Assumptions 
about Career.Guidance 




Underlying our perception of the components of a coAiptehei^ive 
career guidance system are a nurnbero/ assumptions about the goals 
of career guidance at the secondary school level, the nature V>f 
American high schools, and the nature of career dcK^elopment and 
decision making. These assumptions must be made explicit at the - 
outset of our discussion of a comprehensive guidance system. 

Assumption 1. When students leave high school, either before or at 
graduation, they should have carefully planned the next step of their 
careers and should take this step with as much knowledge as is possible 
of its probable implications for their developing careers. 

This first assumption concerns a key objective of any career 
guidance program. But this objec^tive does not imply that students 
should liave fully developed plans for the rest of their livfes. Not 
only is this unrealistic in terms of the self-insight and occupational 
awareness that most students are likely to have at the time they 
leave high school, but also it assumes a kind of stability and pre- 
dictability in our cultural and eccupational environment that is 
unwarranted, as expressed in^qur secqnd assumption. 

Assumption 2. In our rapidly chahgiiiA world, individuals must have 
the ability and motrvaticTn tojadapt to changing environmental demands 
and opportunities and tb keep their option^ open. Career plans properly 
are perennially tentative, constantly subject to change. , 
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Wo live in a culture that is in a rapid state of tlux. Formal odu- 
cati'on. las we have, known it. is changing, becyming more flexible 
and extended in time. The rigid pattern of 12 or lb years of continu- 
ous lockstep school attendance is no longer the rule. Self-initiated 
interruptions in high school or posthigb school education are com- 
monplace. Opportunities for adult education are burgeoning. 

This growing adaptability of our educational structures is an 
ihevitable result of developments in science and technology, of fun- 
damtMital changes in our cultural traditions, mores, and institutions, 
and of the growing economic interdependence of nations. New 
means of transportation and communication, new sources of energy, 
new conditions of work, recreation, and religious observance, new 
components of responsible citizenship, new roles ,for men and 
women, new roles for members of the family^ and increasing 
amounts of leisure lime -all place unprecedented pressures on edu- 
cation in our society, pressures to create an educational environ- 
mcmt in which oup young'.pecjpJe will develop into the kind of indi- 
viduals demanded by their times. 

VVe'really cannot^say what kind of individuals will be demanded 
by the next decade. Among'futurists there is little consensus about 
anything except that there will be change. The priority needs of the 
job market 10 years from now are certain to be different from those 
of the present. To us this can pnly mean that there will be a premium 
on individuals, both young and old. who have the 34cilis and. prob- 
ably more important, the mental sqt to handle' the stress of uncer- 
tainties and to make changes in their occupations, their personal 
goals, and their social and community affiliations, 

Assumpf/(;/7 J * The career guidance needs ot individual students .vary 
over a broad sp^^ctrum; what is suitable tor one studentymay well he a 
needless burden to another. 

The multiplicity of possible student goals and student needs 
places a premium in guidance servif:es on breadth. versatiTity, and 
recognition of the indivkluality of each student. Each student is 
different. Previews of vocational programs will appeal to someTjut 
not all students: in the same way that college interviews* plant 
visits, course selection training, and othjer services will ha-ve dif- 
ferential appeal. The traditional goal of some high schools to maxi- 
mize college attendance is becoming an antiquated potion that can 
only resultMn misallocation of guidance resources. Similarly, to 
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"i 

judge a vocational-technical departthent or school solely by thenum- 
ber of graduates it places immediately in jobs is an imperfect, 
although important, criteriqji. Surely thie student whoi through 
vocational instruction, discovers the value of advanced knov^ledge 
and. enrolls in a university aftet graduation should be counted as a 
success ot* the department or school. 

Assumption 4r It is important for students to gain an understanding of 
what it means to earn a living and what this requires. 

Although holding a job is probably the best way of acquiring 
such -understanding, we would not rfecommend this as^a required 
part of the high school experience for all students because^of the 
differences in individual student needs. Nevertheless, encouraging 
students to gain knowledge of work and helping them toward that 
knowledge are, in ihe system we propose, significant career guid-' 
ance functions. 

Assumption 5. Academic instruction and work-related experiences gain 
meaningfulness to students and increased valence when students under- 
stand the possible relevance of these experiences to their future work 
and to productive use of leisure time. y^. 

To make school and community experiences meaningful to the 
students in terms of their future life work is a function shared by 
the teaching and guidance staffs. Thi3 is not to say that academic 
instruction gains meaningfulness only through career relevance. 
Skillful teaching can make most content intrinsically interesting, 
but career relevance can contribute importantly to making course 
content meaningful, and thus it can increase the students' motiva- 
tion to master the content. Such meaningfulness implies a number 
of conditions: that students be oriented to*the future, that instruc- 
tion and work-related experience, in fact, have career-relevant ele- 
ments, and that the school staff be cognizant of th& relevance. To 
achieve that relevance, many high schools are currently engaged in 
extensive in-service training. In an informal telephone survey of 
guidance directors conducted by the authors, such training emerged- 
as a high priority need. 

/ 

Assumption 6. Career development is a continuous interactive process, 
inextricably meshed with the total* development of the student as a 
person. ^ 
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For at least the last 20 years of theory development in career 
psychology, it has been recognized that career development, like 
cognitive development, Is. a process that cannot take place inde- 
pendently of oth^r aspects.of personal development. A career deci- 
sion can be viewed as'^joint function of the individuaPs personality, 
the momentary state of'lhe erivironment, and past career decisions 
made by the iddividual. Everything we know (or hypothesize) about 
personality development, then, is relevant to career development. 
A number of career psychologists have proposed — and, to some ex- 
tent, documented —'stages in career development (Ginzberg,^951; 
Super. 1953; and Crttes, 1969). Although we lack any hai(d evi- 
dence to support the position, we can speculate that continuing 
research in the areas "(fiif career development and personality devel- 
opment will reveaK&tructures and developmental processes that are 
common to^'each. Stages of career development may, for example, 
proceed in. conjunjction with Piaget's stages of cognitive develop- 
ment. 

This is speculation, however. We discuss the subject here in 
support of the position that efforts to facilitate career development 
cannot be considered without regard for other aspects of the stu- 
dent's development. The. instructional staff and the guidance staff 
are, indeed,, in partnership, along with every other school, family, 
and community influence that has an impact on student develop- 
ment. J 

\ Assumption 7. Decision making relevant to careers continues through- 
out high school, and in later life as well, and certain early decisions 
frequently have a;critical bearing on subsequent ^o^Jiions open to the 
student. 

This assumption follows from the previous one and also from 
the concept that a student's career opportunities and plans typically 
represent the accretion of a long chain ofchoices. At any point in 
time a .student is likely to be on an educational pathway that to some 
extent limits his br^her options at the next decision point. This is 
the natural consequence of the curriculum structure of most high 
schools and the sequential nature of most academic and vocational 
subjects. Unlesis a high school junior has taken an introductory 
language course, {qt example, he or she ordinarily cannot take an- 
advanced language course. 

In some high ^schools — hopefully declining in number— the 
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curriculum structure is such that certain early deciaions seriously 
constrain the'Options open to the students later. In jone high school 
studied inten&jyely by the staff of ets's Growth Study (Hilton, 
Beaton, and Bo^bv^rs, 1971) the choice of ninth-^ade mathematics 
was an extreme example of such a decision. On the students who 
enrolled in algebra I. 95: percent subsequently gradudtq,(^\from the 
college preparatory program, and 75 percrat of these "graduates 
planned to go ofi to higher education. Of tWose who chose business 
arithmetic. cHone graduated from the college preparatory program, 
although 30 percent dl5 plan to continue their education. Such 
statistics could Represent the outcome of a benign and perfectly 
functiocring sorting system, but we s'eriously doubt it. We would 
hope that this particular high school is not typical of many United 
States Jiigh schools, but we are confident in asserting that all high 
high school students are confronted with similar decisions — at 
4 different times and in respect /to different educational pathways. 
How critical the choices are each decision point will depend on 
the structure of the curriculum in each high school and the ease 
with which students can tra/isfer from one pathway to another. 

Assumption 8. The first irtgredient of successful career decision making 
is valid self-knovvledge,/a'nd this self-knowledge is best obtained through 
self-cinalysis of relevant^-personal experiences. 

All theoretical models of individual career decision making re- 
quire the individuals to have a reasonably accurate image of them- 
selves—their unique strengths, their interests and preferences, and, 
especially, their values (Katz, 1963). Accordingly, the quality of 
student decision making will depend directly on the accuracy of 
their self-perception. If their self-perceptions are seriously askew, 
their decisions will be equally so. And a bad decision may be worse 
than none at all. 

Thus, the acquisition of valid self-insight is a yrucial aspect of 
career development, perhaps the most crucial. How one best gains 
such insight is a central question that, to the best c f our knowledge, 
remains unanswered. We are assuming, for our present purposes, 
that self-analysis of relevant personal experienc( s is likely to be 
most effective, although we know of no hard evidence in support of 
this position. 

The traditional school, by means of conventional grades, pro- 
vides the students with some indication of how their cognitive skills 
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compare to tW^e of their classmates. The relevance of such' labeling 
to career pla/vhing is questionable, however. How much does a grade 
of B in hi^ry tell a student about his or her likely satisfactions 
in purs^uiry^a givQ,n career (even though the grade may forecast quite 
accurately how well he or she will do in future history courses)? 
Would ijr not be more helpful for students to receive an evaluation 
of thei/ performance that tells them something about their unique 
strengths and weaknesses, for example, their ability to understand 
coiftplex causal influences? 

As for' interests and preferences, most guidance offices make 
standardized tests available to srodents. These, typically, inform 
student of the similarity of his responses to those of adults in s 
lected occupations. The shortcomings of these instruments have 
been widely discussed in the research literature. The question is 
whether students have sufficient bases to judge accurately their 
preference for one value or activity over another. Can adolescents 
say with sufficient certainty that it is more ^important to them to be 
of service to others than to earn a high income? Or that they would 
rather work outdoors than in an office? What real basis has the typi- 
cal student for such judgments? 

Not only have the students had limited work experience, but 
chances are that they Have limited opportunity to glean from the 
experience any insight into their personal characteristics, particu- 
larly their developing values. Insight is not necessarily an automatic 
outcome of personal experience. Rather^ it jjHH^ from thoughtful, 
deliberate planning and selection of aCaden^^^H work-related ex- 
perience and from equally thoughtful analysisiWhe outcomes — the 
successes and failures, satisfactions and frustrations, the heightened 
interests and the disillusionments. Furthermore, the sensitivity and 
analytical skill to learn from experience are not traits with which all 
young people are endowed, although our wording hypothesis is that 
everyone has the capacity to develop them. The high school period 
is a time for acquiring these skills, and facilitating the acquisition 
of the skills is a key function oflcareer guidance. 

Assumption 9. The second ihflredient of successful career de'^^sion 
making is an accurate knowledge. of those occupations that are relevant 
to each individual student. 

This knowledge includes cognitive, psychosocial, and physical 
demands (for example, skills, experience, education), the formal 
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9ntry requireijients {such as academic ^credentials.' Union member- 
ship), the time demands and working conditions, the current and 
future availability of jobs, the typical levels of compensation, likely 
gratific^ations of needs and values, opportunities for career advance- 
ment," if ^ny, and possible barriers to advancement, if any. Also 
needed is information about state employment agencies', and about 
how^ labor unions function, especially in obtaining training, em- 
ployment, and job security. Pprhaps most important, young people 
n^ed a knt)vi^ledge of econOmick, ofthSy^jelation between employment 
and production, between supply of tabor and demand, between in- 
flation and real income. Otherwise the schools may be guilty of the 
kind of deception with which trubb and Lapzerson (.1975) 4iave 
charged the propojients of career education, that is, of misleading 
students into believing there are no limits to career advancement, 
providing the individuals prepared and diligent. 

Thus, successful decision making requires both a knowledge of 
*self arvd a knowledge of occupations — and of how the two interact. 
Expecting all students to gain an accurate knowledge of all occupa- 
tions is both unrealistic and unnecessary. This position does, how- 
ever, introduce the problem of identifying .the subset of occupations 
which are relevarU to an individual student — a compelling reason for 
early occupational exploration. 

/ 

Assumpt/on /O. The primary motivation tor student educational devel- 
opment derives from attainment by the student of high standards of 
excellence. 

Whether in the classroom, the laboratory, or the shop, the stu- 
dent's^^otiVation to pursue further a particular subject or skill is 
based primarily on a sense of personal accomplishment from his or 
her first exposure to it; This sense of accomplishment — which can 
range from the attainment oLynderstanding, to the achievement of 
artistry or craftsmanship, to^ the collection of an equipment mal- 
function—places a premium on teachers who are informed in what 
constitutes excellence in a particular academic or vocational pur- 
suit, in what Is within the reach of an individual student, and in 
how she or he can help the student achieve a sense of worthy 
performance. 

These remarks are offered as an expression of our deep concern 
that no step recommended in the following chapters will in any way 
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lower thte caliber of schooKdnstructiorj, the professional standardgof 
the teaching 'staff; or the quality of the curriculum. Altjiough^^jf^ii^ 
• repeatedly argue for career relevance in the curriculum^^i^ rele- 
Vance must nevet bp a(;;hieved at'thecost cffe5ccelldnce in instruction 
or reduction in tha breadth and fitness of the school program: As' 
^expressed in Assua^Mqn? 5, renting course €ohtbnt to future work 
and (productive use o^leisure time lends m'feani^gfulne^ to the 
• ' school experience. Biit no amount, of career .relevance caA justify a ' 

"^'^.^ course that is' dull, ine^)tly taught, empty of substatnce, and l^cking , 
in standards of e)(cellehce. . * \L ^ ' 

^ ' In concluding our listiiig of the assumptiorife m^derlying the 
proposed career guidance system, we remiml the reader that these 
> are. indeed, assumptions. Although we regard them asKhighly plau- 
sft)le, wp recognize that alternative positions can be taken, and wey 

/ would"be hard put to refute them. Consider Assumption 10, for ex- 

ample. Is the attainmcjht of excellence really the primary source of 
motivation? B. F. Skinner (1953) would probably agree. But others- 
(see Strong, 1943, for example) would argue that mo^W^gn derives 
primarily from interests. Which position'is more defensible is a mat- 
ter of empiilcal research, as ig the case in question ajier (|Uestion 
which we rai^e in this book. If we achievfe nothing more than to 
convince the reader of the pressing need for accelerated research on 
student learning and development, we will be satisfied. Meanwhile, 
back, in the schools.\the best we can do is make some educated 
guesses (assumptions) about what is primary and necessary and 
proceed from there. 
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The Coftipoh^nts of a • ^ . 

Student GuTdance Systetei ' /^^^ 

Implementing the kiftiof early planning, exploration, evaluation, 
and sfelf-ahalysis implie^ by the K) assiimptiiDns outlined in the pre- 
-^-vvious chapter impdseis an. elaborate set of requirements on fh^ school. ^ 
V^6§e are preseWed in tiiis chapter in- roughly chronological order, 
as, \S components of a comprehensive cayeer guidance program. Al- ^ 
^ \hough we are not unmindful of financiiil and practical ccfnsidera- 
, tions, the question pf feasibility .will be postponed, uiltiljater 
chapters. ' ' ' " ' 

Component 1. Assessment, at or bg^fore hi'gh school entrance, of the 
student's personal characteristics and the status of his or her career 
planning, . ' , - ' 

'f The purpose of such assessment is primarily to-initiate planning 
activity. The'stucfwt who has not thought about "his or her future* ' 
and has no strategy for developing futilre plans needs to be (con- 
fronted with the necessity for planning and exploration as early as 
possible in his or h^r high school career. , 
The concept of early confrontation is central to this book. It is 
, our conviction that the primary need in high school career guidance 
is not for guidance materials — most school guidance libraries are 
adequately stocked with occupational literature ;(althou|gh '-quality 
and accessibility vary widely). The primary need is for a set of 
school procedures to start students tliinking about self-assessment 
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^■and carepr exploration' ea^Jy'ililhigh schdpl^Hovvi best to achie^ ^is 
is ari\*nsolved probfem th|j: sbfjuld receivepripfity of consideration. 
If nothing else.jhe studenis^'^^hduld be quesiioned'about thefr career 
development J?trategie$'«^d shquld be reqi^ired terttatiyel^ to e^a\- 
uate the*ad'equa^y of thes^frategies. ' " 7 ."^ 

Such ass^ssmeni^Rbuld not onl^'stijWulate actions by tfie ^u- 
dpnts aitd provide theni u^itn reltjvawt- diagrios^c information', abbt- 
they shotild;;aiso provide infdrmatioit for teachers, counselors, and** 
'administrators at varioijs levels to use in makiifi'^ inforj|rfed edu^-: 
lional qiahagement decisions in the interests of advanJing^stud^it 
development. . / r 

yV^e teajize that such assessment, , as u^ell as st^ps wa^ijfefittm- 
jTiend later, could seriously strain the guidance facilities oijpbst 
high schools. However, .we are focusing here mi an ideaj 
Later yx^ discuss the pressing practical problem of^ 
required >iervices, recogni^n^ tiiat cbrtipromises 
... ■ ^. ' . * ■ ^ ' 

Component Ir' Student selection of hi^h**schoo[ 
their relevance to the. student's ^levelbping 
oping-plans. / 

Such selection requires, most of all, 
particular course is likely to leacTand the )rig^S|™|i^Piat success- 
ful <)X ijtnsuccessful pertprmance ii>>liie.CQurse may")^^ Each course 
taken should be regarded *as p isampde of the leAm^g activities re- 
gdired by various classes o\ careers(The sti2|[i|^jp?needs ansiwers to, 
qujistions such as the foUowirig: . ' 

■ ^ ^ \f . 

Generally what is the* nature of thS^ejdu<^tjonal experience yi 
the particular t:our^e? What is^t+*^urpo&e crf^he instruction? What 
subject matter is covered? What knoyvlfjiflge and skills -should be 
acquired as a result of thoiCburse? By wiiat means is evaluation of 
progress made? By'tt^c:s!uc*^nt?''B^'others? - 

What attributes are rieedied for successful perforrnahce in the 
course? What initial^ kno-wl^dge and skills? What preferences, in- 
terests, and learning st^le;> witl. contribute to su^cess|ul perform- 
ance?.* * • -■ ^ " ^ * 

Is the subjep matter/of the course, especially relevjmf to <^ny 
particular careeFs"?'.. ; . " 

What personal needs are likely Iti^be satisfied by the course.'and 
what new. expaiided^j^(ieds are likely to be ^^qiiirecjt by the student? 
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Wbflt'uniqii.e^ttr5)utes doeus the student have vis-a-vis the attri- 
butes rpi^ir^.d for the course? * ' * , 

Where is the instruction in a particular course likely to lead? 
What coursps are likely, to' come .nrfxt? And, in foflbwing years? If 
V course in qjfestion*is sefeited,^hat opportunities is the student 

* ^ ^ likely to h&ye to change his or he/ educational program later in high 
C ; school? How difficult will it be to switch later to another sequence , ^ 
*o^ courses? What options typically have been open on graduation to 
•stirdents who have followed the sequence of courses that begin with ' * 
^ th& couf fee in question? ^\ 
_ ^' Finally, and probably most important, to what extent are these ^ 
options compatible with the particular student's posthigh School 
pl'ans,.however tentative they may be? 

^ If,'^eatly in high school, the student has no definite gosthigh ^ . 

school plans (which is likely to be the case for most students-and 
properly so), it is critical that ^ptions be kept open, Stujdents should 
^ not comjnit themselves early in high school to a particular educa- . 
• : t tional pathway without extensive self-assessment, occupational 
awareness and exploration, and career planning. But the sooner stu- 
jdents engage in informed and skillful consideration of careers, the 
nibre profitable should be the secondary school experience. Course 
^ ' selection represents an opportunity to explore a range 'of academic 
and vocatiQ^nal instruction. Taking a cdurse in auto mechanics can 
/ be an opportunity for a student to test his or her perception of auto 
repair as an occupation, or to get some feeling for related fields, 
such as mechanical engineering, or to acquire some skills which may 
. enhance the future use of leisure time. 

To consider the use of leisure time in a discussion of career 
4, guidance implicitly ogtemds the definition of the term career to 

time 



^encompass all.future timelexpenditu^of the individual, including 
those for which no monetary coi^^Bation is received. In other 
wt^rds, corieer becomes synonymoi^^^i /uture, and instead of re- 
ferring to (en reer awareness, we cd^P^st as well r^er to /uture 
awareness. Career educatim could become /uture-oriented educa- 
tion or li/e education. B'ut/thiVlis not hdpful, for such a definition 
becomes so all-encompassiM that it pr^mdes little basis for decision 
making. We wish there wer^ sonis way o)to of thrs semantic swamp, 
but as yet we have^not disoo(^erecl it. V\^can ortly^y we do not 
believe that every secondary sc^ioojl course should have direct or 
immediate vocational relevance. Seffne may be more relevant to the 
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enrichment ot leisure time or the she,er and simple enjoyment of 
life. Teenagers are not adults, and the teen years present a chane«^ 
for wide-ranging, adventurous exploration. Nevertheless, when a 
student elects a course for the. sheer fun of it, the decision to do so 
should be a deliberate, informed decision and he oi^|She should re- 
gard the experience as an opportui]ity to gain self-knowledge. ' V. 

Compont'nl A. At the completion of each academic or vocational 
(ourse. review l)v, students of the possil)le career implications of their 
experience in the course. ■ 

What meaning does the student's pertbrmano^have as far as her 
or his tentative plans are concerned? If the studenf experienced dif- 
ficulty in the coiurse or found the learning activity dissatisfying, 
what conclusions might be drawn? Did successful performance, in' 
rtitrospect, require skills that the student did not possess? Or did 
successful performance required a learning style that was not com- 
patible with the unique preferences of the student? Did the student 
finti it difficult to summon the motivation for successful perform^, 
ance in the course? If so, why? 

Generalizing from a single course is, at best, risky. Teachers are 
not uniformly successful in stimulating the interests and best efforts 
of all student.^. Any observer of the academic process can cite cases 
of students who have rejected a w^iole cluster of careers on the basis 
of a single unfortutia^le academic or vocational experience. Occupa- 
tions requiring complex numerical skills seem to be frequent ex- 
amples. We wonder hovv'rmany young people have rejected careers 
in scienct; and engineering on the basi^ of a single defeating experi- 
ence in a high school matl)ematics course. Or how many students 
have given up the icfea of a career in medicine jjr nursing simply 
because of an unstimulating and unrewarding chemistry course. In 
general, the authors' observation is that the experience a student has 
in a particular high schoolcoursc? plays a more significant role in 
forming occupational pniferenccjs than is generally recognized. 

rhe inon; important function of career guidance at this level 
may therefon? bejo n;duc(i the tendency of students to overgeneral- 
ize from small samples of huirning activity that they perceive, fre- 
quently erroneously, as typical of the cognitive; or psychomotor ac- 
tivity requirtid by a particular occupation. Nevertheless, even in the; 
btKSt schools, studcmts have; limited opportunity to sample the con- 
tent of occupations, and those; opportunititjs that arc; present must be 
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milked of their meaning. 

The cumulative ij^^^^^ of classrbom. lab- 
oratory, and shop experiences should have tneaning that single ex- 
periences lack. ^ 

Cpmponent 4. ^ Valid occupational saonplmg by student. 

This is essential to the development of ^^^^^^ pig^s and Gonsti- 
tutes a critical ingredient in a coniprehensiv^ guidance system, The 
need is widely recognized. Most hign-sChool^ ^^y^ provide the stu- 
dent with opportunities for occupational exploration through class- 
room, .shop, and laboratory units, neld trip^ work-study pro- 
grams. Our impression, however, based on school observation and 
the research literature, is/hat there are two problems in this area. 
The first is the validity oHhe occupational sampling. For example, 
is a part-time position as a garage mechanic i^^^j skill pos-' 

sessed by the student at that time a valid sat^pling of that occupa- 
tion? Even if students perform *^^K(as opposed td menial 
tasks)- which is uqUkely-they probably be responsible for 
customer relations of financial transactions j^gy pot work the 
long hours of the regular staff. Is ^^is a ^^fHciej^^ sampling? 

More serious questions can be raised abQ^t talks>by local em- 
ployers and brief visits to local commercial.^ industrial, and profes- 
sional establishments, in gerteral. the Provisi^^ of job-related expei:i- 
ences is of such high priority that the^widest possible range of means 
should be employed including, for exampl^^ classroom career simu- 
lations. ^ 

The second problem is that of OTb^dinat^^g the experiences in 
such a way that they contribute sigmncantly ^j^^ developing career 
plans of the students. )ob-related experiencing ^^nd to be discon- 
nected episodes without any cumulative i^fi^^^^^ ^^e students' 
developing plans, probably because student^ not recognize the 
need to. extract meaning ifrom their experien^.^^ Or, if they do rec- 
ognize th^^eed, they do not have oppQ^^^^.^^ incentive, or 
the skill tojifiitiate such activity. Furthermore ^^^y receive 
the feedbacVon their performance m Job-relat^j experiences that is 
essential tcr^fte' formulation and ^^^^"^.J^/;^^ of self-perceptions and 
career perce^ions. This points to the tifth req^^jipgnient of a compre- 
hensive stutienti^uidance system- 

Componeiht 5. I^eedback and solf-monitorir,^ ^jf ^^^^^^er planning 
progress. \^*: - 
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Stu^nts need feedback from the school and worlTenvironment 
on their progress in forrrWating appropriate plans and In acquiring 
the skills to implement them. This implies a carefully articulated 
sequenice of experiences buttressed with a monitoring and inform^ 
Jtion feedback system. ^In general, every career-relevant experience- 
throughout the students' high school experience — should be re- 
*garded as a significant informational input to their growing self- 
insig^it, occupational awareness, career exploration, and career 
progression. Students should receive feedback on their performannp 
and the implications of that performance for subsequent planning. 
Career development through the high school years is-o^should be 
-an iterative process oV successive'approximation whereby tenta- 
tive plans are tested, reformulated, tested again, etc. 

Component 6. 'Prycedures for group guidance and self-guidance. 

^ In terms of traditional practices, this planning, testing, and r6- 
formulation vyould require conferences with a skilled counselor at 
frequetit intervals. For a school on a two-semester plan, at least five 
conferences (jvear would be desirable: in the fall, after the start of 
the fall semesteK: at the end of the fall semester (to evaluate process 
and to plan the spring semester); during the spring semester, and at 
the end of the spri^ semester-or during the summer — (to evaluate 
progress and plan the following year); plus an extra conference, 
assuming that some decisions would require two sessions', or inter- 
views by the counselor with parents, teachers, and employers. Few 
high schools now have the guidance staff for s\ich a schedule or arie 
likely to have such staff in the foreseeable future. We estimate that 
to provide this degree of guidance service, one counselor would be 
required for every IBO students, and this staff* would be necessary for 
career guidance alone. Thus, every effort must'bo made to make use ^ 
of group guidance procedures, and to provide materials and equip- 
ment for self-instruction, self-planning, and self-exploration. The 
application of computer technology to this problem is by far the 
most promising possibility (see Chapter 6 for a detailed discussion). 
Several computerize 1 interactive guidance systems are Ln advanced 
stages of development including information-processi^^ystems by 
which a student can acquirt^ feedback on his progress without assist- 
anci? from a counselor or other school staff members. Such proce- 
dures are probably the main alternative to one-to-one counseling. 
Students should bt* abh» to inakti decisioiK^about what courses 
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to take, what occupational roles to sample through 4fter-school em- 
ployment, work-study programs, industrial arts and vocational 
courses, club activities, and summer jobs, and how much additional 
education to get- in the light of everything they know about them- 
selves, what they want, their recent past ekperiences and the con- 
clusions they drew from them, and the implications their decisions 
may have for future carqer options. Accordingly, the cumulative in- 
dividual records should include entries summarizing the students' 
self-assessment and exploration along with the more formal*aca- 
demic indicators of their progress, such as academic grades and 
schoolwide achievement testing. Furthermore, the students need to 
have access to this cumulative record, quickly and inexpensively, 
whenever the need to make a particular decision arises. Thus, stu- 
dents need feedback on the results and implications of discrete ex- 
periences as well as cumulative data that will help them to evaluate 
the cumulative significance of their career exploration. If, for ex- 
ample, a student held a part-time poiiition during the tenth grade ^nd 
this position was a source of satisfaction and enlightenment to her 
or him, that information should be an element of the student's cumu- 
lative record, accessible to her or him wheh subsequent educational 
or vocational decision making is necessary. Use could be made of 
sophisticated information storage and retrieval systems, or a manual 
file system may be sufficient. (This operational problem will be 
^discussed in Chapter 4), 

Accumulated student career data of the type discussed is par- 
ticularly useful to students who transfer to another high school, 
possibly in a distant location. How much of the student's cumulative 
record should be transferred and in what way (by the school, or by 
the student?) is a difficult question related to the sensitive issue of 
confidentiality. With the Ihickltiy Ameritlmtint, the matter now hasj 
serious Uigal ini[)li(:ations. 'I bus, this (juestion will require tixtrennily 
cautious and infornuHl considtjratioii. siinph^ alteri*iativ(i of will- 
ing thti slate cUvdn each tiintj the student traiisf(?rs would not, wti 
btjiitive. ill th(j h(jst int(jrest of most students, although it might b(i 
for some. 

In addition to accumulating data for the stud(Mit*s personal [)ur- 
[lostis. the school also *iie(j(Is ctjrtairi stud(Mit data inv inanagtirntint 
and [ihinning purposes and for hilfilling l(jgal obligations to local, 
county, and stat(j ag(Mu:i(Js. t he rijlalion htitwtHjn data k(?e[)ing for 
stud(inl pur[)os(js and data kec^ping for school purfiostis is also dis- 
cussed in (!bapt(»r 4. 
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j^Compcment / Access to a v<Kiely of types of information about the 
spectrum of <K Cupations. , • % 

Implicit ill all our remarks so far is the assumption tUl^t student 
acquisition of information about occupations is a high-priority out- 
come of elementary and secondary school education. Without this 
information, career planning is a vacuous — and even damagihg — 
exercise, which may lead the student to premature t:ommitment to 
educational atid vocational pathways from vyhich the student may 
not be able to switch without- considerable loss of time. We have 
mentioned classroom and shop instruction and out-of-school expe- 
rienc^Ks as sources of inlorniation about occupations. It is unlikely, 
however, that the student's need for occupationaf information can 
be fully met through these means. The pressures on tlie schools are 
great to teach students traditional knowledge and skills as well as 
mol-e recently defined skills, such as sale driving. Contact hours in 
the classroom, laboratory, and shop are a precious commodity. Add- 
ing classroom instruction In decision making and the nature of occu- 
pations vvouhi place greater strains on the curriculum. There is 
therefore; a pressing need for student initiative in acquiring this skill 
and understanding and for schools to provide the facilities and in- 
centive to stimulate and expedite such setf-learning. This need is 
widely rei:ogni/ed, but it is our observation that past efforts to sat- 
isfy it have met with limited success. 

Judging from the reports of counselors and studies of studtuit 
knowledge of occupations, students make limited use of the exten- 
sive files and libraries of occupational information available in their 
schools, and, when they do so, it is in a liaphazard, unsystematic 
way. Two r^Msons may accoU^il for this limited use, 

'I'h(? first relates to tin? condition and tlu? quality of tlie informa- 
tion its(?ll, althougli many scliools now have lil)rarians solely for the 
maintenant:tJ of ot:cupational literature. Most occupational librari(»s 
we liavc! {;xaniin(Hl arc? so voluminous and so disorganized tliat lo- 
cating tin; (hisircul information ret|uin;s liours of tlie stud(Mit*s time, 
Kurtliermorc?. tlie informatioti its(?If is of spotty (luality, fret|uently 
irrel{!vant to tlie stud(;n(\s niieds, and often wo(?fulIy outdat(»d. At 
worst, it is prepariul by parti.san associations and commercial train- 
ing schools with the ol)j(K:tive of luring high school graduates itito a 
particular trad(M)r profe.ssion, priKsenting the studiMit with a romanli- 
ci/ed, sometiriKvs inaccuratt;, picture of the occupation in questioti, 

'\ \w stJcond^J^ason r(?lates to stmhuit motivation to niiek occu- 
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pational information. Faced with the requirements of their classes 
and the demands time-consuming extracurricular activities, few 
students are suffic^ntly motivated to take time for learning about 
occupations. Or, if theVare motivated — as some surely are — they do 
not have the priority-seHing skills to make the time available. Al- 
though most students probably recognize the need to learn about 
occupations, we think that the^ need is not given high priority in 
planning their daily schedules. The problem, here, again, would 
seem to be one of confrontation and of helping students gain the 
planning aisA decision-making skillis to enable them to achieve their 
objectives. 

Although this analysis is conjectural and needs empirical -in- 
vestigation, we are confident that ready access to accurate, concise, 
and appealing occupational information is improving in some 
schools, but it remains a real need in many. As with other needs 
summarized in this section, it, too, is widely recognized. It is in- 
cluded here in the interest of completeness.. 

Also, in the interest of completeness, the widely recognized 
need for accurate information on supply and demand in the job mar- 
ket must be cited. This kind of information has at least two dimen- 
sions: geographical and temporal. In the case of the student who 
decides to seek employment immediately upon graduation, the need 
is primarily for knowledge of the likely local job market at the time 
of graduation, although it surely would be a mistake for students not 
to have access to five- or ten-year forecasts (as long as their fallibility 
is recognized). 

For students who are considering careers which require higher 
education, the obvious need is for long-term national projections, 
such as those provided by the Occupational Outlook Handbook. 

Component 8. Acquisition t>f decision-making skill. 

All students are faced with ft critical decision towards the end 
of high school in regard to their posthigh school educational and 
vocational involvements. Earlier in high ^chool the emphasis is on 
planning and exploration. We reserve the term decision making for 
the kind of choice most students make at the end of high school. 
In part, this ^stmction between planning and decision making re- 
flects our conviction that few, if any, students should commit them- 
selves to a particular educational or career pathway early in high 
school. In exploration and planning, the emphasis is on strategies 
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for acquiring self-insight, occupational information, and analytical 
skills, whereas in decision making the emphasis is on making choices. 

This is not to say that planning does not involve decision mak> 
ing. It does indeed, and for this reason instruction in decision 
making cannot be postponed until late in high school. 

Setious questions have been raised in the literature and by our 
colleagues about the effectiveness of teaching decision making, de- 
spite the existence and wide use of materialsifflMPMPDeciding and 
l)ecisi»ns and Outcomes, prepared by the College Board. We ask, 
hpwever, why teaching this skill should, in principle, be any more 
difficult than teaching any complex cognitive skill. S^dents succeed 
in learning to solve difficult algebraic problems, to prove geometric 
theorems, to identify unknown chemicals, to unravel multicausation 
in the social sciences. Why, then, should they not be able to learn 
systematic, logical procedures for making personal decisions? 

The acquisition of decision-making skill is, however, only half 
the battle, for ther^ is an important difference between knowledge 
of decision making and the readiness to make decisions (Gribbons 
and Lohnes, 1968). A student may fully understand the mechanics of 
decision makmg yet be paralyzed when confronted with a critical 
choice. Readiness implies a kind of personal maturity not easily 
attained by any student, and perhaps never obtained by some. This 
suggests an interaction between personality development and career 
development that urgently needs investigation. If the materials now 
available to teach decision making are subject to criticism, it may 
be because they are too modest in their objectives. The acquisition 
of decision-making skill and the readiness to make career decisions 
may well require a carefully articulated program of instruction 
which continues throughout secondary school. This, in turn, will 
require that teachers receive advanced training |^ the complexities 
of decision making— training equivalent to that Necessitated by the 
introduction of new approaches to science and maUiematics instruc- 
tion in the 1960s. * 

To the best of our knowledge, there have been no rigorous em- 
pirical demonstrations that instruction in decision making transfers 
to personal actions, in part because of the absence of suitable mea- 
sures of this type of transfer. The development of suitable outcome 
or criterion measures in this area and their application in evaluative 
research should receive high priority. 

Component 9,. Interchangeability of educational pathways with mini- 
mal penalty to the student. 
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We have emjJhasized the need fpr early exploration and pre- 
liminary planning by the student, including the choosing of educa- 
tional pathway^'^at are consistent with his, or her plans, however 
tentative. In sbitne high schools, this early choice of pathway will 
commit the student in 4indesirable ways, for in such schools there 
are barriers which make it difficult to switch to other pathways after 
the initiarehoice. 

The-barriers come in several forms, the main one being the fact 
that switching frequently requires the student to retrace his or her 
steps. A vocational student who decides to prepare for college may 
in some schools have to enroll in algebra I because the business 
mathematics course he or she took is not regarded as adequate prepa- 
ration for- advanced mathematics or some science courses. Thus, a 
high school junior may have to be in a classroom of mostly ninth 
graders, a state of affairs which students tend to avoid if at all 
possible. 

In the extreme, a student would have to repeat a whole year and 
as a consequence would need five years to complete high school, for 
most an even more unacceptable situation. Examination of 3,000 
transcripts of graduating seniors in ets's Study o/ Academic Predic- 
tion and Growth (referred tp as the Growth Study) (Hilton et al., 
1971) indicates that fewer than 1 percent of the graduates took more 
than four years to complete high school. 

Exactly how constraining the high school curriculum structure 
and policies are requires further investigation and constitutes a high 
priority research item. For the purpose of this book, however, we 
will assume that the problem is real and that a fully effective guid- 
ance system must be designed to allow students to make tentative 
commitments without being locked into pathways difficult to re- 
verse. Possible steps to achieve this need consideration including* 
curriculum revisions to facilitate switching from one pathway to^ 
another, provision of opportunities for the student to obtain the 
skills that are prerequisite to a particular pathway, and — most im- 
portant—steps to invalidate the concept that each and every student 
should complete high school in exactly four years. 

There is ample research evidence that a large percentage of high 
school students — perhaps as many as 25 percent — have the ability 
to complete high school requirements in three years, whereas others 
could require five or six years to obtain minimal levels of compe- 
tency. If we add to this evidence the concept that for some students 
the high school experience should be one of study and extensive 
exploratory work experience (not merely summer positions and 
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part-time work), the conclusion suggested is that it may be beneficial 
for some students to take even longer than five or six years to com- 
plete the requirements for graduation.. It is critical, however, thatl^e 
student perceive the extended study as desirable. In summary, ^c- 
. ondary school education should not be regarded as having to fit into 
any particular block of time. 

Component W, Assistance in financial planning. 

An important component of a comprehensive system should be 
the availability of assistance in financial planning and possible fi- 
nancial aid so that no student should have to disrupt his or her 
education or be barred from an educational pathway solely for 
financial reasons. We recognize that^a student may choose to inter- 
rupt his formal education for defensible personal reasons, but here 
we are referring to involuntary disruption which the student views 
as^^^y^ical to his or her career development. 

^Ve do not know what proportion of students now interrupt 
their high school education solely for financial reasons. If even a 
small percentage does — which seems likely— it T^"^ unacceptable 
state of affairs. When it happens, the student should be encouraged, 
through the intervention of the guidance staff, to regard the dis- 
* ruption as temporary and as an opportunity to gain work experience 
which will contribute to his or her long-term career development. 

As for financing post-high school education, the problem is two- 
fold: identifying available financial resources, and apprising stu- 
dents of financial aids or low-cost educational alternatives (such as 
community colleges) that are available. Exactly how^often students 
reject an appropriate post-high school pathway primarily for finan- 
cial reasons is, to the best of our knowledge, unknown, but there ^e 
fragments of evidence that suggest the number is moderately large. 

Component 1 1 . Comprehensive assessment of attainment in the senior 
year. 

In the senior year the attainment of all students, whether they 
plari to continue their education or enter employment^mmediately 
upon graduation, should be comj^rehensively assessed. The assess- 
ment should take place in the late fall or early winter so that the 
results' will be^available for personal decision making in regard to 
^yob seeking or postsecondary schooling during the balance of the 
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senior year. Although heavy reliance will continue to be placed on 
conventional pencil-and-paper objective tests, the Assessment by no 
means needs to be restricted to these. Simulated tasks, oral exami- 
nations, performance ratings, and a number ^of other assessment 
techniques may well be more appropriate. 

The assessment, which is already mandatpd in many states, has 
two main purposes: (1) to permit the school, the school district, 
and state agencies to evaluatQ^ the degree to which students have 
attamed various educational objectives; and (2) to provide students 
witnja comprehensive status report of theij attainments to be used 
as a pasis for judging whether they are, in fact, ready to terminate 
their /secondary school education and, if so, as a basis for making 
plans for the period following high school. 

Since students in many schools afe. repeatedly tested, for rea- 
sons not always apparent to the students, it is important that the 
assessment procedures be designed, as inuch as is possible, to make 
minimal demands on the students* .time and be perceived by the 
students as a service to them. For example, the program planning 
and evaluation needs of the schools might be satisfied through 
matrix sampling, whereas the nee^is of individual students might be 
satisfied through longer tests or^ some other assessment technique 
administered on an optional basi&: 

Although it may not fully satisfy the purposes stated above, an 
alternative is a more flexible approach to attainment testing, con- 
ducted at whatever time a student appears to have mastered a par- 
ticular competence. This alternative may also serve a diagnostic 
function particularly if the tests are designed in such a way that 
the scores suggest appropriate remedial action. 

Who decides whether tlie student is ready to leave high school 
is a question requiring further consideration. Ideally, this judgment 
should be made by the student, provided he or she has attained 
some minimal degree of competency as defined, probably, by state 
legislatures. But we recognize that this ideal state presupposes a 
drastic change in how the function of the secondary school is per- 
^ceived by students, parents, and school authorities. Specifically, 
it presupposes that high schools w|P come to be seen as a means for 
students to achieve the competencies which they need in the next 
step of their lives and that this step will be taken whenever the com- 
petencies are obtained regardless of how many (or few) semesters of 
study this attainment requires. 

The competencies to which we refer are, indeed, comprehensive 
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and include not only traditional academic anrd vocational skills, 
knowledge and understandings, but also skills in career planning, 
decision making, and interpersonal relations. Thus, we are allow- 
ing for the possibility that some students might-choose to continue 
in high school because they have not as yet achieved the social and 
emotional maturity to cope effectively with the adult v^orld. In the 
past, educators have argued against students leaving high school 
early — that is, after two or three years— on the grx)Unds that most 
students need f6ur years to' achieve such maturity. We are suggesting ^ 
that some students may need more than four years. The research 
evidence in this regard probably ought to be reex^minecr in the light 
of current educational developments. / 

In the traditional academic area, existing measurement proce- 
dures designed primarily for college admissioh^e probably ade- 
quate for the kind of assessment propojsed. Pr^edural changes— 
Jjoth administrative and financial — are, neces^fary, however, when 
such testing of cognitive competencies is required of the student 
who does not plan to continue formal education immediately after 
graduation. Not to provide this assessment for students who will 
seek immediate employment deprives them of the opportunity to 
gain important self-insight — for possible future educational purposes 
— and deprives the school of the opportunity to assess the cognitive 
attainments of all its students. 

It is widely recognized tlj^jf measurement procedures beyond 
the traditional academic area^are seriously deficient. For example, 
an acceptable, group-^dmifiistered measure of motivation to con- 
tinue learning simply does rwi exist. Measures of such attributes as 
attitude towards learning, artistic appreciation, self-insight, cre- 
ativity, and self-esteem do exist, but most have characteristics which 
limit their generi^l usefulness. \ 

As for vocational competencies, group-admiitistered measures 
suitable for the high school student are rare, judging from surveys 
of stich instruments conducted at ets (Boyd and Shimberg, 1971). 

Just as students who will seek immediate employment should 
have the opportunity to assess their academic skills, so students who 
will continue their education should have the opportunity to assess 
their employability skills, although this might be optional. If such 
a student has, in one way or another, acquired unusual proficiency 
in, say, power mechanics and wishes this fact included in his or her 
permanent record, it should be possible to do so. Who knows, in this 
changing world, when the documentation might serve the student 
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well? In general, along with many other contemporary writers (see, 
for example, Marland, 1970), we would endorse any steps that will 
destroy the concept that there are two kinds of high school students: 
academic and )pcational. 

We cannot leave this topic without acknowledging past criticism 
leveled against comprehensive senior-year test programs, such as the 
New York State Regents High School Examinations, on the grounds 
that they discourage innovation in the curriculum and influence 
teachers to **teach to the test." We see these outcomes as real dan- 
gers that c^nnot.be belittled. Somehow the summarizing and report- 
ing of results must be handled so as to minimize these undesirable 
side effects. 

Component 12. Aids and incentives for senior-year cbnnmitments. 

For most students the crucial decision point and the one toward 
which much high school guidance effort is directed is the choice of 
a post-high school career pathway. In view of the widespread recog- 
nition of the importance of this decision, we need not belabor the 
point here. The current problem is that for all too many students the 
need for wise decision making is confronted for the first time at this 
point. If a comprehensive system functioned smoothly, post-high 
school choice would be a logical outcome of four to six years of plan- 
ning and exploration rather than the uncertain and ego-rending ex- 
perience it now isTor so many students. 

It is nonetheless true that students will always be faced with 
critical choices during the senior year. Well-advised students who 
are continuing their formal education will consider more than one 
appropriate school, that is, schools with programs consistent with 
their career plans, and will have to make a choice among those to 
which'they are admitted. 

Similarly, students seeking immediate employment will have to 
choose among jobs that are opfen to them. The need for accurate and 
up-to-date educational and occupational information is therefore 
more acute at this point than at earlier decisicp points. 

Furthermore, it is crucial that by the senior year the students 
•♦Jiave acquired the skills to make the decisions they are confronted 
with. This is the payoff for the acquisition of systematic and effective 
•decision-making skills gained prior to the senior year. p' 

f 

Component 13. Assistance in job placennent. 
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Students need information on the range of jobs Which are avail- 
able, as well as encouragement not to accept the first offer they may 
receive. For any one job opening they need the.sartie kind of infor- 
mation and guidance they neiiflej} for prudent course selection: 
Where is the job likely to lead? What kind of knowledge and skills 
are required for successful perfotmance on the job?. What learning 
^opportunities are^ there likely to be? Also what monetary and noji- 
monetary rewards are likely to result and what costs will be in- 
curred, such as union dues, ptorchase of uniforms And tools, com- * 
muting expenses, lost wages from shutdowns, bad weather, strikes, 
etc. The weights attached to these factors depend on the time hori-' 
zon of the student. If the student sees a job as a long-term involve- 
ment rather than a short-term expedient, certain costs can be viewed 
as investments with long-term returns. 

Component 14. Exh survey of career plans. 

Just prior to graduation ~ during the last month of school if pos- 
sible-each student in the graduating class should be surveyed in 
regard to post-high school plans. First, th^ survey should examine 
the degree of definiteness of the student's plans. For example, h%s 
the student made a tuition deposit to any school to which he or she 
has been admitted? Second, the specificity of the plans should be 
probed. If the student has made a commitment to attend a particular 
school, has he or she selected a program of study leading to a ten- 
tative career goal? Third, does the student have contingency plans 
in the event his or her primary plan changes or does not materialize? 
Fourth, the survey should reveal the time horizon of the student's 
plans. Has t^e student thought about the long-term Implications of 
the plan, or has he or she been concerned only with the activities 
during the first year following graduation? 

It is likely that some seniors will have been unable to settle on 
a career goal, despite honest efforts to do so. Thfe high-ability student 
who has been consistently successful academically and in work- 
related activities might be an example. It is conceivable that such 
students have found no need for selecting a particular goal. At best 
they may only have excluded certain occupations from furthef con- 
sideration. For such students the school's role should he to guide 
them in formulating a strategy for selecting a career goal in the years 
immediately following high school. Such a strategy would require 
the identification of a number of educational or vocational optidVis 
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to be sampled, a sequential plan for doing so, and some thought 
about the basis on which the planned experiences will be evaluated. 
If a student without definite career goals has a planning strategy 
of this nature and also possesses the competencies, ^occupational 
knowledge, and decision-making skills to implement the strategy, 
. we would regard him as a guidance success. 

Component 15, Posthigh school follow-up of each graduating class, 

Essehtial to the continued operation and adjustment of a com- 
prehensive guidance system is follow-up l^ormation from gradu- 
ates. With this information the guidance sl^H[|n test its assump- 
tions about the relationship between intentioH^^ plans and actual 
posthigh school ii^lvements. 

A number of longitudinal studies have indicated that there is 
extensive slippage between plans and actual posthigh school activi- 
ties. TVpically» a substantial percentage of the students who indi- 
cated they planned to attend four-year colleges actually enrolled in 
two-year colleges or obtained immediate employment; a somewhat 
larger percentage who indicated fhey planned to obtain immediate 
employment actually continued their education. Current data on 
this question is available from the first follow-up of the National 
Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972 (Tabler, 1976). 

,!Since the slippage varies from one high school to another, it is 
necessary for each high school to conduct its own follow-ups. Ideally 
both one-year and five-year follow-ups are desirable, for longitudinal 
studies have shown that the correlation between status of students 
one ye|it after graduation and their status five years after graduation 
is far less than oiie. The pattern of migration from each educational 
or occupational status to others during the years immediately fol- 
lowing giilduation is information essential for curriculum.planning 
and gui^e^ce. If, for example^ 75 percent of the students who attmd 
two-yekr colleges subsequently graduate from fouf-year colleges, the 
implications for guidance are quite different'^from what they would 
be if 75 jxercent of the students who graduate from two-year colleges 
seek iniw^diate employment. Similarly, if, one year after gradua- 
tion, the majority of the graduates of a particular vocational program 
are working at jobs which are related to their training but five years 
later the majority are employed in positions requiring other skills, 
the information would have critical implications for curriculum 
planning. 
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An elaborate questionnaire is not necessary for these purposes. 
One page, or even a return postcard, should be sufficient. Other 
shortcuts, like sampling of the graduates, also can reduce the ex- 
pense of the task. Some local schools may need assistance in instru- 
ment design, sampling techniques, and data analysis. This could be 
an important role for state agencies. 

These, then, are what we see as the 15 critical components of 
secondary school career guidance. How these components can be 
integrated into a comprehensive system is discussed in the next two 
chapters, first at, an abstract level and then, in Chapter 4, irf^more 
operational terms. 




CHAPTER 3 



A Conceptual Model 
of the Student 



Development Process 
during High SchooP 



Underlying the foregoing enumeration of the cpijiponents of a com-" 
prehensive high school guidance system is a conceptualization of 
the guidance process that we should now like to make explicit. In 
our conceptualization, using the language of information processing, 
we will view the student as a complex information processing sys- 
tem exposed over time to a barrage of informational inputs from the 
environmeift. The student receives and processes the information in 
the same way that a computer responds to data inputs and pro- 
gramed instructions from the environment. But, unlike conventional 
computers (excfept for experimental devices being developied in re- 
search settings), the student is transformed by the experience! In 
other words, the student comprehends and learns. After this ex- 
perience, the student is a different and more capable information- 
processing system. 

Moreover, unlike computers, studeiUs have control over their 
environment. They can select ^hat inputf they will expose them- 
selves to and, in a given situation, what inputs they will pay atten- 
tion to, and— sometimes to their detriment- what inputs they will 
disregard. Ultiniately, students can transform their environment and, 

1. In this chapter more than in others, we have drawn on the ideas of guidance 
theorists of the past 20 or 30 years. Ws , cannot list all to whom we are indebted, 
but we would be unforgivably remiss if we did not acknowledge the contributions 
of Donald B. Super and David V. Tiedeman. In a very real way bur conceptualizing 
has consisted of a rediscovery of their pathfinding work. 
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through their initiative, make it a bettor environment for their devel- 
opment. Students can. for example, take steps to improve the quality 
of instruction they receive. Thus, we vieyv students as complex in- 
formation processors -not passive recipients of information but ac- 
tive agents of their individual progress, or capable of becoming so. 

THE GENERAL MODEL , , 

In thinking about the development of a student through high school 
and afterwards, we have asCed what the major informational inputs 
- are, what major processes take place, and what the outcomes of theses 
processes are. A simplified schwn^tic representation of student de- 
velopment viewed in this way is sho^i in Figure 1. In this diagram 
and those that follow, the dotted^lineVxef indicate informatibn 
sources or statuses and the solid-line ho^^ indicate processes. Be- 
ginning at the left, we show the student at entry into high school. 
The major informational input to the high school experience is 
Student History. (The term history is used as a brief description of a 
broad range of student attributes including traits, values, beliefs, 
needs, skills, knowledge, and memories.) To predict the outcomes of 
the high school experience, at least two other informational ipputs 
are necessary. The first is the kind of educational trejytmpat^^tp 
which he is exposed. ^'.Educational treatments" include m|lea6liing 
techniques and personality of the teacher, the teaching materials, 
the physical aspects of the classroom, laboratory or shop, and any 
other situational variables that influence learning. Since the mix of 
treatments a particular student is exposed to depends prf'rnarily on 
what courses or subjects the student selects (or is assigned to), we 
have shown Course Selections as the first additional input. ThV 
second major input consists of the School. Family. Peer, ai^d Com^ 
munity variables that influence the outcome of the educationaf 
process. 

As a result of the high school learning experienCg, the students 
achieve a certain exit status, different from their entry status. For 
our present purposes, the ingredient of most interest is their com- 
petencies. But to predict the outcome of high' school experience, 
that ia* how they function after high school, we need to know, first, 
what kind of post-high school educational and occupational situa- 
tions they enter. Simplifying a vastly complex process, the diagram 
showsMhis informational input simply as Career Plans, but their be- 
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Figure 1 . Simplified schematic represenlation of student development 
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havior after high school also depends on a myriad of environmental 
inputs (job Opportunities, educational opportunities, the state of the 
economy, family support, etc.). These environmental variables inter- 
act with the competencies that the studetits bring tp their post-high 
school life, as selected in accordance with their career plans, and 
result in certain post-high school attainment. * 



DEVELOPMENT IN THE TRADITIONAL SCHOOL 

To simplify subsequent diagrams we have divided Figure 1 into two 
phases. Initial and OBP^tome. To further simplify this exposition, let 
us first consider student dev^lopment in the traditional high school. 
Whether the school depicted exists now, or ever did exist, is not 
crucial to our argument. 

The critical question in our hypothetical traditional school is 
where Course Selections come frorh. Figure 2, a schematic represen- 
tation of this process, focuses only on fhe irtitial phase of Figure 1. 
As shown at the right of the diagram, we are hypothesizing that the 
. first ingredient of course selection is student performance data,'^ 
which are evaluated by the faculty. The grades are transmitted to a 
record file maintained by the guidance department. Subsequently 
the grades and information about the high school curriculum are 
given to parents, from which they form judgments about course 
selection. These judgments, grades, and counselor recommendations 
are the major informational inputs to the course selection procees. 
In theory, counselors only make recommendations, to help students 
make their own decisions. Our observation, however, is that con- 
temporary guidance counselors, typically overloaded, have greater 
influence on student decision making than guidance texts would 
recommend. In any case, the outcome is an academic or vocational 
program for the student to follow in the next semester, This pro- 
cess is repeated each semester or, in some schools, annually, until 
graduation. 

An exception to this process occurs prior to the first semester 
of high school, when course selection is also influenced by the stu- 
dent's prehigh school records, for example, test scores, grades, 
teacher anecdotal reports, as shown at the lower left of Figure 2. 

As for the processes of the Outcome Phase (see Figure 3), the 
key box is in the center, labeled Student Decision Making. We are 
hypothesizing that decision making ia based on six major informa- 
tional inputs: 

'« 
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Figure 2. Initial phase of student development in traditional school 



1. Emotions and beliefs. Included are feelings, notions, and 
impressions -conscious and unconscious -about occupa- 
tions, beliefs about careers and what is expected of oneself. 
(The connotation of nonrationality in our choK e of.words is 
intentional.) 
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Figure 3. Outcome phase of s'tudent development in traditional high school 



2. 



Se\\'p^vcep{ions. These perceptions, we hypothesize, result 
from a self-image formation process, in which academic 
grades form a major input. Counselors, teachers, peers, and 
the student's family also influence self-image formation, 
especially during earlier years, but our hypothesis is that 
these influences-while important~are not as great during 
the secondary school years as traditional academic grades. 
This, is an area that urgently needs empirical study. Cole- 
man's work (1961) is highly relevant. 
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3. Family and peer influences. These have a direct bearing on 
student decision making in the traditional high school. 

4. Counselor perceptions. 

5. Educational and occupational in/ormation. The extent to 
which this information influences students in the tradi- 
tional high school depends on its accessibility and quality 
and on the students' readiness to make decisions. 

6. Decii;ion making by the schools and employers. Student de- 
cision making is bilateral. The plan which a student decides 
upon depends on decisions made by schools to which he or 
she applies for admission or by employers to which he or 
she applies. In turn, the judgments of these/lecision makers 
are influenced by informational inputs received from the 
schools. Thus, according to this model, student performance 
affects student decision making in two ways: through its 
effect on the decision making by schools and employers, 
and through its effect on the formation of student self- 
image. 



DEVELOPMENT IN PROPOSED SCHOOL 

So far, we have focused on our impression of student development 
in the traditional high school, primarily as a way of illustrating our 
general approach to the student development process. The schematic 
representations also serve as a baseline for the developmental pro- 
cesses of the proposed comprehensive guidance system. 

Basically, the proposed system is not radically dissimilar from 
the^ traditional system. It departs from the traditional system in three* 
major ways. (1) Students would assume a central role In evaluating- 
their progress, in formulating strategies for developing career plans, 
and in deciding which courses and what related experiences they 
will involve themselves in. (2) To assume that central role, students 
would have more access to information about their personal char- 
acteristics, their performance, and the occupational and educational 
environment. (3) Guidance functions would be substantially broad- 
ened. At the risk of great oversimplification, we would characterize 
the traditional career counselor as a gatekeeper, record keeper, and 
purveyor of information. Characterizing our proposed counselor is 
not as easy. Perhaps something like student development specialist 
describes their new role as collaborators with the instructional sfaff 
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in arrangi.ng learning experiences, as specialists in the assessment of 
student characteristics and broad educational outcomes, as special- 
ists in information processing, storage, and retrieval, and finally, as 
experts in facilitating student decision making,*^ 

Remember that our traditional school may be a complete anach- 
ronism. We recognize that many components of our proposed sys- 
tem are now in place in schools throughout the country. We hope 
some readers will find comfort in knowing that they have been doing 
for a long time what we propose here. 

The initial phase of student development for the proposed sys- 
tem is shown in Figure 4. Although the general outli*ne is the same 
as Figure 2, it differs in subtle but important ways. The first change 
is the addition of the phase labeled Reformulation of Strategies by 
the Student. At the end df each semester, the student's performance 
is reviewed and evaluated by -the student and by others (instructors, 
counselors, employers, coaches, club advisors). Some part of this 
evaluation becomes part of the accumulated record, ideally to .be 
maintained by the students themselves. Other parts of the evalua- 
tion go to the school's data file, not necessarily in the form of tra- 
ditional academic grades. (Wh#l information should be stored and 
in what form obviously need further study.) Most important; the 
outcome of this evaluation becomes a Basis for reformulation or re- 
finement by the students of their strategies for gaining career aware- 
ness and self-insight. On the basis of this reformulation, the students, 
with whatever assistance they may need, plan which educational 
and work-related experiences they wish to be involved in during the 
next semester. Parents will participate in this planning, but not as 
primary decision makers who form judgments on the basis of aca- 
demic grades received from the guidance office. Double arrows con- 
nect Parent Participation and Planning by Students to emphasize the 
desired two-way communication between parents and students. We 
have deliberately not shown input arrows directly frohi the guidance 
department to each process, to emphasize the importance of the 
student as the central figure in the planning process. "Counselor 
Inputs" is diagramed as influencing the total development process 
rather than any one aspect of the process. ^ 

A second change is that data from the school files to available 
to the student and to the staff (with the possible exception of certain 

2. A similar conception of the careerguidarice counselor was presented by Shertzer 
and Stone (1974). 
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data such as medical records which have confidential status as far 
as some parties are concerned) but only when called for by the per- 
son needing the information. In general, it is our conviction that 
individual decision making should never be constrained or influ- 
enced by the manner in which personal data are stored, processed, 
or made available to the decision maker. 

A third feature of the proposed system is Entry Assessment in 
which the entry characteristics of the students are comprehensively 
assessed in a standardized manner. (Some steps to develop the 
measures that this will require are proposed in Chapter 6.)"*rhe 
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purposes of such assessment are, first, to facilitate rational plan- 
ning by the students and. second, to obtain baseline measurement for 
the kind of program evaluation described in subsequent chapterT 

The outcome phase of the proposed system is shown in Figure 5. 
Note that we have omitted the schools or employers as decision 
makers who have a major immediate influence on the career plans 
of the students. This, again, is to dramatize the central role of the 
students as the principal architects of their future. We would hope 
(but recognize it may represent more of a goal than a short-term 
realization) that the students of the future will be so self«motivated' 
and so well equipped, well informed, and versatile that the avail- 
ability of a particular educational or vocational option will not be a 
major element in their decision making. Such students will create 
options rather than passively respond to them.'^ Note also that exit 
assessment is added (Comprehensive Terminal Assessment) both as 
an input to student decision making and as an ingredient of program 
evaluation (To File). A provision for follow-up data (Follow-up 
Survey) is also added. 

Another subtle but significant change is the new role of the stu- 
dent as the influencer of environmental inputs. We are proposing 
that students not only determine which posthigh school pathway 
they will follow but also that active assertive students can influence 
the kind of inputs they receive from the environment. Once in a 
; jpathvyay^.by^ Virtue of the posthigh school choice they make, they 
can select options (such as academic majors, part-time study, de- 
partments or specialties within an organization, leisure-time activU 
ties) that will contribute to further career exploration or to refine- 
ment of their plans or to the attainment of their career goals or 
further self-insight (or "all of the above"). 

Next, we would point to the self-image formation process. In the 
proposed system, the major input is not grades but all the recorded 
insights accumulated through the high school years, including, but 
Jiy no means limited to. academic grades. 

/ Counselor Perceptions are omitted on the grounds that what 
counselors think students ought to do -for example, which schools 
they ought to apply to- will not be prinmry considerations in stu- 
dent decision making. Students will consult counselors and teachers, 
whose rgle will be to facilitate decision making, not to shape it. 
Family influences remain in the model, as a reflection of the authors' 

:\. Sprlnthall's (1971) view ol the goal of guidance is relevant here. 
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' expectation that there^will continue to be a correlation between the 
-ocdupation^ qf parents arid the occupation of their offspring, if only 
'^'for economiC.rea'sons.'^A higher proportion of the children of physi- 
■ \ gians will become physicians tha^n the children of farmers, and 
vice versa. 

Peer inputs, however, are o|nitted as a primary influence. This 
omissipn reflects our perception that peers are frequently a source 
of misinformatipn and inexpert advice. Peers may always be a major 
influence, ho\Vever,^nd if stuglents of the future are knowledgeable 
about occupatiohs and decision making, it may not be an undesir- 
able state of affairs. 
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Finally, there is the addition of financial planning information, 
contributing more directly than in the traditional system to student 
decision making, either when students interrupt their high school 
education prior to graduation or when they plan their post-high 
school experience. 

To show the total system. Figure 6 combines Figures 4 and 5 into 
one diagram. Although complicated enough, this schematic repre- 
sentation does not convey the many interactions among the people 
involved or the scope of the larger educational setting in' which it is 
imbedded. These topics are discussed in the next chapter along with 
some considerations about how the total system might actually 
operate. 
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CHAPTER 4 



: ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

The School and Its Staff 
Crucial Elements 
of the Comprehensive 
Career Guidance System 

The implementation of % comprehensive career guidance system of 
the kind described in the preceding chapters will have a great impact 
on the entire school system and on the community. The functions, 
roles, and relatiimships among administrators, teachers, guidance 
personnel, students, parents, and members of the community will 
change during this process of beginning a new system of guidance. 
Tb convey our perception of the change that may take place, we will 
first discuss briefly the total school system in which the compre- 
hensive system is imbedded, and then we will present a more spe- 
cific chronological overview of the way irf which the particular 
system that we have proposed might function. 



THE ROLES IN A TRADITIONAL SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Let us first consider a brief description of a traditional school sys- 
tem, acknowledging in the beginning that the description is over- 
simplified and overdrawn in order to highlight its basic elements. 
Our intent is not to demean any of the crucial roles in the educa- 
tional process, but rather to describe the basic elements and rela- 
tionships of a traditional system in such a way that the contrasts 
with the proposed system are quite clear. As with the traditional 
school described in Chapter 3, the traditional system that we de- 
scribe here may be a complete anachronism. 

41 
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In this traditional system, the roles of school administrators, 
teachers, guidance personnel, students, parents, and intermediate- 
or state-level officials are quite well defined. The roles are com- 
partmentalized, and interaction among the participants is limited: 
The school administrators have high status. Their njajor contacts are 
v^^ith each other, the school board, and intermediate-unit or state 
officials. Less frequently, they v\^ork with teachers except during the 
initial phases and planning of t^he curriculum or development of 
new curriculums, and during collective bar^ining and grievance 
proceedings. Their contacts with guidance personnel and students 
are 0ven rarer and occur primarily when there are student disci- 
plinary problems. All too often they perceive their role as ''running 
the school." not as helping the students to achieve specified ob- 
jectives. 

The teachers occupy the next rank in the hierarchy. Their pri- 
mary contacts are with the students and with each other; much less 
frequently do they deal with the administrators or the guidance staff. 
Their role is generally limited to providing conventional courses of 
instruction, and to teaching academic or vocational skills. Many high 
school teachers see their role solely as preparing the student for 
further educational experiences. 

Even in an oversimplified account, it is difficult to categorize 
the guidance staff in the traditional school. They do not have the 
power or authority of the administrators, afid yet they are not always 
accepted as professional equals by members of the teaching sta/f. In 
some schools, however, they are seen as being in a favored position. 
Frequently, members of the guidance staff perceive their pdsitions as 
a stepping stone to administrative-level positions. Their contacts 
with teachers and administrators on a continuing basis tend to b^ 
minimal. As for contacts with students, in many schools a one-to- 
one relationship for one of two specific purposes is their primary 
contact - either to assist the students in setting up schedules or re- 
solving schedule conflicts, or to assist students in college placement. 

In our hypothetical traditional school, the students are often 
viewed by administrators, teachers, and guidance staff as children 
("kids") to be directed through the high iichool process in a speci- 
fied time (four years) with as few problems as possible. Many stu- 
dents themselves perceive the high school period as a sentence to be 
endured, either as a prerequisite to a(*)llege or as a period they must 
survive because the law says so. Too few students see the period or 
process as one that is personally meaningful, a period during which 
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'signihcant Rfiii»ftal goals can be established and achieved. The stu- 
dents typically me6t with teachers gnly in the classroom situation, 
where inter^ctio'ii consists of acquiring specific knowledge or aca- 
demic skiU^For mo^t students the only other ffi&ilP'liS^\with 
school personnel is with the guidance staff, alth^AM^r^t^o, the 
specific objective^ are usually limited — setting up"l3^|hL»€pcr semes- 
ter's schedule or choosing their next school. Thij typical student 
rarely interacts with administrators except in disciplinary matters. 

The role of parents varies. Some have little or no contact with 
the teachers, the administrators,^ or the guidance staff except for an 
occasional back-to-school night or for a disciplinary problem. Others 
are so intensely involved with their children during this process that 
they dominate the situation to the detriment of the student. Still 
others abdicate their responsibility to the *'school." Probably the 
most numerous are those parents who have a real interest and a 
desire to be helpful to their children, but who lack the initiative 
and/or knowledge to interact effectively with the many kinds of indi- 
viduals concerned with the entire process. 

Finally, there are the intermediate-unit and state-level educa- 
tional officials, who interact almost exclusively with each other and 
with the local school administrators. Their relationship with the lo- 
cal school administrators tends to be largely one-way — they receive 
reports from the local level, the substance of which is primarily 
financial or statistical, or they issue policy statements and direc- 
tives that are the result of legislative action. 

The information system that supports the operation of the tra- 
ditional, conventional school systeni has two significant character- 
istics. First, the information tends to be highly compartmentalized — 
staff members maintain separate information files to suit their own 
needs, and there is relatively little sharing of information between, 
for instance, teachers and guidance staff. Second, the focus is very 
much on information about, not for, the students. Except for grade 
records and attendance report files, information is collected and 
maintained alnnil tlie stiuient witliout being fed back to tlie student. 

ROLFS IN THE PROPOSED SCHOOL SYS'l EM 

In the proposed systeniv many compontMits of wliich are already in 
effect in varying degrees tlironghnut tlie United States today, the 
first objective is to aid oil students to develop appropriate and 
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realistic plans for their careers in the period following high school; 
the second objective is to equip students with the skills and knowl- 
edge necessary to enable them to implement theTr plans effectively. 
Achieving these objectives requires changes in the roles and rela- 
tionships among the sfaff, as well as a reformulation of the informa- 
tion system. 

The Role of the Adrninistrtitor 

Of all the roles in the proposed system, the administrator's is 
perhaps less changed from the traditional model than are the other 
roles. The administrators continue to meet their usual financial and 
managerial responsibilities, but in addition they assume a more ac- 
tive role as change agents in supporting the integration of the teach- 
ing and guidance functions and in developing significantly higher 
levels of community involvement. The proposed system rests to a 
\^ larger degree on new teaching and guidance roles and on a closer 
integration of these functions. To achieve these changes, the admin- 
istrative staff supports strongly both the stated objectives and the 
processes and prdcedures necessary to achieve the objectives. It is 
the administrators, for example, who use their contacts and skills to 
increase the involvement of local employers in the development and 
implementation of an appropriate career guidance program for the 
school. By their positive support, the administrators play a key role 
in introducing heretofore nonstandard educational experiences. 
Furthermore, the positions of the administrators enable {\\&m to 
convince the various publics - school board, parents, and taxpayers 
-of the benefits of full participation in the student career guidance 
system. In such systems, the administrators have significantly in- 
creased interaction with the teachers and guidance staff about sub- 
stantive educational issues. 

i'he Hole? ()/ ilw (luidunct) Staff 

Perhaps the most radical and comprehensive role and relation- 
ship changes occur in the guidance function. The distinctions be- 
tween teaching staff and guidance staff will diminish as each as- 
sumes more responsibility for students' career development. More 
than other staff members, th« guidance staff function as t:atalysts 
and coordinators of a soc'ial system that involves' as active partici- 
pants in the process the teachers, students, parents, and employers 
in the comnuinity. Although the guidance staff may spend less time 
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working with individual students, their impact on the students in- 
creases as a result of their active interaction with the teachers and 
administrato/s. 

Precisely how classroom teachers and career guidance coun- 
selors divide responsibility and resolve any role conflicts is an 
unanswered question. Patterns probably vary from one school to 
another, as they always have. We can only be sure that, in the pro- 
posed school, teachers and counselors are partners in stimulating 
students to: 

1 Engage in positive self-confrontation. 

2. Obtain and use information pertaining to careersA occupa- 
tions, and employnient trends. ^ 

3. Develop strategies and skills for career decision making. 

4. Create career plans and evaluate the adequacy of such plans. 

In addition, teachers and counselors c;ollaborate in creating 
courses that contain career-relevant elements. From examples of the 
ways in which various occupations and careers use or require cer- 
tain academic and vocational skills and knowledge, the student 
gains a broader information base about a variety of careers. 

Working closelywith administrators and teachers, the guidance 
staff also develops work-related experience programs in cooperation 
with local employers and community leaders. Such programs, where 
students gain exposure to a variety of occupations, are an important 
aspect of the proposed system even though there are problems in 
making the programs as valuable as they might be. The guidance 
staff acts as coordinators and facilitators between the teaching staff 
and employers in planning tlie work experiences that can be incor- 
ponmjd into the curriculum witliout reducing the quality of \\u) 
acadetiiic work, and in designing tlie work sampling experiences 
that artKsignificant and comprehensive. 

The guidance staff's relationsliip witli students is also signifi- 
tianjly difftjrent from tlial ftjnnd in the conventional school slotting. 
Rather than functioning primarily as [)robleMi s()lv(?rs for students, 
the guidance personnel are I lie implenienters and managers of tin* 
student career guidance system. Tluyy teach stndcMits how to make 
tfie guidance systiMn and its components work for tliem. Katlu;r than 
providing answ(?rs for students, tliey aid tlie studiMits in the use of 

V 
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their own resources and the resources of the system to answer their 
questions. In this role the guidance staff has a key responsibility for 
helping the students move from being a directed element to becom- 
ing a directing agent in career development. Only in this way can a 
student le^rn to function in a self-directed manner in the world 
beyond high school. 

Creating a climate where confrontation, exploration, and re- 
formulation of ideas and plans are not only accepted but are en- 
couraged is a difficult task, particularly in schools where there are 
strong historical precedents for choosing an educational pathway at 
the beginning of the process (usually in the ninth grade) and then 
following it through'to the end. More and more schools are offering 
curriculums that give students an opportunity to explore multiple 
educational options prior to choosing a pathway that will be fol- 
lowed through grade 12. (As early as the i940s some schools — 
Montclair, New Jersey, for example— had h core and elective form 
of curriculum, without separate tracks for different programs, and in 
. Illinois and other midwestern states in the eady 1950s the "core 
curriculum" plan was being tried in numbers of schools.) 

The idea of encouraging students to question their professed 
goals and the implications of their educational accomplishments is 
one which many students and school staff instinctively regard with 
concern, even anxiety. Confrontation, though it has a negative con- 
notation, may be the most effective means of achieving in students 
a level of awareness, self-knowledge, and motivation needed for 
effective career decision making. To see this as a positive and help- 
ful process, however, the students need strong and continuous train- 
ing, support, and encouragement from the guidance and teaching 
staffs. Without such training, it is not easy for students to review 
objectively their tentative career goals and assess their own willing- 
ness to attain the skills necessary to reach those goals. Without such 
support, it is not easy for students to shift from bne educational path 
to another and to face the consequent disapproval of their parents, 
friends, and the school staff, who may regard them as indecisive and 
time-wasting. V;. 

The Role of the Teaching Staff 

As a first step in the proposed approach, teachers must review 
and revise curriculums from a new point of view, namely, to facili- 
\tate career development. While it remains important that curricu- 
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lums and course sequences reflect certain subject-matter require- 
ments, it is also important that teacheris play a central role in 
designing cunibulums in which students can explore the widest 
variety of academic fields in the minimum amount of time as well 
as avoid any loss of time because of changes in educational path- 
ways. To achieve this, initial or introductory courses are designed to 
provide an overview of a field or discipline for the exploring student 
and also to serve as the background course for students who choose 
at a later time to pursue the field more extensively. 

Courses later in the curriculum are designed to facilitate and 
capitalize upon occupational sampling activities. This implies more 
modular courses that students can enter and leave at a number of 
break points, but in which the academic quality of the course is 
maintained. 

Teachers also try to increase the career-related aspects and rele- 
vance of the courses to help students meet the career guidance ob- 
jectives. In many instances teachers accomplish this by making more 
extensive use of examples from various occupations as specific skills 
and concepts are taught and by asking business and professional 
leaders in the community to teach special segments of courses. This 
not only provides greater opportunities for the studenfs to learn 
firsthand about various occupations and careers, but also increases 
the involvement and participation among those professional, indus- 
trial, and commercial people of the community who are essential to 
the functioning of the external occupational sampling program. 

Perhaps the most significant change in the teacher*s role occurs 
as theleacher becomes more involved in the career guidance procfisfe.^ 
Currently, the lack of enough guidance staff is commonly lamented. 
It is ironic that members of the teaching staff, a group of highly 
trdined personnel, typically spend much more time with students 
than the guidance staff does, yet, except on an occasional and in- 
formal basis, teachers do not assist students in career planning and 
decision making. In the proposed system, the differences between 
teaching and guidance staffs become less distinct since the teach- 
ing staff, with appropriate training from the guidance staff, begin to 
assume a planned, active role in the career development of students. 

It is obvious that any career guidance system cannot be fully 
effective without human interaction at certain points. It is important 
to develop the student's abilities to record information, make plans, 
and evaluate and revise them, but the system would be sterile indeed 
(and of questionable effectiveness) it there were no significant hu- 
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man intervention. Even students who may most jealously guard 
their privacy come to a point where they find it crucial to discuss 
their plans, hopes, and concerns with another person who knows 
them and has an interest in them. At this point, both counselors 
and teachers can make an invaluable contribution to the student's 
development. 

The Roh of Parents and the Community 

With parents, the issue of interaction is particularly important 
yet difficult to manage because, in the laboratory sense, the parents 
represent an uncontrollable variable in the process. Although it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to build a system that copes 
effectively with parents who are either extremely dominating or 
extremely uninvolved, the proposed system is aimed at the many 
parents in the middle category who would like to be helpful but do 
not know how. 

' An objective of the proposed system is to have parents gain an 
understanding about the process and a knowledge of the school per- 
sonnel that enable therh to contribute their unique knowledge and 
insights in a positive and supfjortive manner to the student. Effec- 
tive communication from the'^school is needed to. achieve this ob- 
je.ctfve. For instance, the parents understand that the students main- 
tain'their own information file (the Student Log), which they may 
not choose to . share [at least completely) with them. The parents 
should CQ.me to understand that such behavibr is normal, not in- 
dicative of a problem between the parents and student, and is, in 
fact, essential to the development of a self-reliant individual. 

Local business and professional people provide another human 
resource that enriches the curriculums and at the same time dem- 
onstrates the relevance and importance of the secondary school ex- 
perience to the students. As with the parents, it is essential that the 
cooperation of this group be obtained and that they understand the 
prograip; otherwise, the program suffers from the lack of career- 
sampling opportunities. 

The RoJe o/ Intermediate and State Agencies 

^ Educational officials at the intermediate and state levels con- 
tinue their essential role as reg^eivers of various kinds of statistical 
and financial information from the local districts and as communi- 
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cators of legislatively derived policy in the proposed system, but an 
additional, critical information-processing function is added. , 

In the proposed system; most of the information is processed 
not about, but far, the stu^nt. An important element in this sl^ore of " 
information for the studem concerns occupational needs and trends. 
This information about short-term and long-term supply and demand 
data is crucial for the student who is exploring the potential in vari- 
ous occupations and careers. The information pertains, to several 
levels- local, regional,y6tate, and national. • 



The intermediate'and state officials are responsible for the col- 
lection, validation, and dissemination to the local s(Aiool system of 
the occupational information described above. By serving as a coor- 
dination and control point, these officials ensure that the informa- 
tion being utilized by students across the state^is accurate and com- 
parable. In fulfilling this role, the state officials work with inter- 
mediate unit officials, with oti'icials in ^jacent ^states, and with 
federal agencies to compile and disseminate regional, state-level, 
and national information. 



INFORMATION REQUIREMENTS OF 
THE PROPOSED SYSTEM 

Our discussion of the proposed information system covers (l) the 
objectives that the system is designed to meet, (2) several signifi- 
cant design requirements or constraints, that are necessary if the 
context and assumptions considered in the design of the system are 
to be understood, and (3) the structure of the system in nontechnical 
terms. 

The general objective of the informatioh system is twofold: to 
facilitate the students* learning, inquiry, assessment, and decision- 
making processes that are prerequisites to making appropriate and 
satisfying career choices; and to support the schools* responsibili- 
ties for operating, monitoring, and evaluating |he student career- 
guidance system. Within this general objective are more specific 
objectives that pertain to the students, school systems, and inter- 
mediate units or states. 

For the student the objective is to collect, process, retain, 
anal3r2e, and present student-generated information with appropri- 
ate contextual information supplied by the school, the state, and 
other sources. 
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For the school system the three objectives are to present to the 
student information from local, regional, state, and national sources; 
to collect and analyze student data for purposes of monitoring the 
operation of the student career-guidance system and of evaluating 
its effectiveness at the school level; and to provide the necessary 
inputs for processing and analysis at the intermediate or state 
level. 

At the state level there also are three objectives. The first is the 
crucial input function — that of collecting, coordinating, controlling, 
and disseminating to the local school systems information from the 
state, regional, and national levels that concerns careers and em- 
ployment trends, as well as current and projected statistical data 
necessary for the functioning of student career guidance; the control 
aspect of this function is especially important since the inclusion of 
inappropriate or conflicting data or the absence of data in the sys- 
tem would create serious problems for the students. The second 
abjective is to collect data from the school system for continuing 
state level ad hoc analyses that aid in evaluating the impact and 
effectiveness of the system and that support the study of policy 
issues at the state level. The third objective is to provide such state- 
wide information as is required at the federal level. 

The proposed information system calls for several important de- 
sign requirements or constraints. First, although automated process- 
ing is a requirement for certain aspects of the system, the system 
must be able to operate effectively at the student and school levels 
with considerable variation in the amount and kinds of automated 
processing support. 

Second, the system must be designed in such a way that infor- 
mation at the student level can — at the option of the student — be 
kept confidential fro^ all other users of the system. This is an 
interesting and challenging requirement, since it reverses the usual 
confidentiality requirement of other information management sys- 
tems. 

Third, the system must accommodate intermittent processing 
at the student level to achieve the most highly personalized environ- 
ment possible, without unduly affecting the efficiency of the sched- 
uled, cyclical processing required at the school and state levels. 
Finally, the system should require a minimum of initial training and 
be easy for students to operate. More rigorous training and opera- 
tional requirements are allowable at the school and state level. 

Figure 7 shows the relationships between the student subsys- 
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Figure 7. Career guidance information system 
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confidentiality must be maintained at the lowest levels of data ag- 
gregation. 

An important distinction must be drawn here. Certain personal 
information, likely to ba largely unquantifiable, may be recorded 
and retained by the studjent and never shared. This record will serve 
to remind the student of possibly significant experiences when the 
need to make choices arises later. Other personal or sensitive data 
would never be released by the system on an individual or personal 
basis; however, these data may be collected and released as summary 
data at the school and state levels, where they are a necessary input 
for the operation and evaluation of the career guidance system. 

BeyondMhe initial data entry phase, the student continuously 
records data about his or her plans {new and revised), activities, 
. accomplishments, perceptions, and opinions. The information is re- 
corded and retained in a manner that facilitates the student's con- 
tinuing self-analysis. During the cyclical process the student may be 
- motivated to ask for assistance from the guidance/teaching staff and, 
as he or she feels it appropriate to do, share with them the informa- 
tion recorded. Obviously, students must realize that the understand- 
ing and support pf the career guidance counselors, their teachers, 
and their parents are essential in this process. 

Periodically the student is required to put into the system infor- 
mation about his or her status in the process, so that the system can 
provide the student with information about his or her progress or 
lack of progress and can feed necessary operational control infor- 
mation to the school subsystem. 

Other data are also introduced into the processing system in 
order to prepare more sophisticated individual analyses for the stu- 
dent. For example, the student provides information about his or her 
interests, tentative career plans, and present educational plans and 
achievements. The system compares this pattern or picture with 
other individual and aggregate data to give the student a quantified, 
objective assessment of the ''goodness of fit" between his or her 
career plans, identified interests, educational program, and achieve- 
ments. The student can share such an individual analysis, if he or 
she chooses. Within the system, however, the information is used by 
others only if the individuaiidentification is deleted. 

The issue of confidentiality cannot be overemphasized in the 
student subsystem. FoJr the subsystem to b^ effective, the students 
must perceive it as a totally private extension of their own intellec- 
tual resources and must fully understand what information is shared 
and how identification of the individual is protected. 
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A possible exception to the confidentiality is for counselors to 
be informed when programed decision rules identify students who 
are in need of follow-up because of a confusion about plans, the 
inaccurate use of the system, or discrepancies between their per- 
sonal history and their plans. In such cases, counselors can at least 
volunteer their assistance. Without assistance, students may make 
decisions on the basis of inaccurate information and perceptions. 
Cleiarly, many\letails of this proposed system remain to be worked 
x)ut, and controlled experiments need to be conducted to identify 
the most effective variations. 



The School Subsystem 

Much of the information processing in this subsystem is auto- 
mated. The bulk of the input to this subsystem comes from the indi- 
vidual student subsystem. These data are processed in such a way as 
to make the administration of the career-guidance system feasible. 
Of primary importance is the implementation of an ''exception re- 
porting principle" in the control aspects of this system, mentioned 
above. A computer run might identify a group of students who 
earlier had expressed an interest in engineering as a career, but who 
currently are not studying mathematics. A difficult but important 
function of the guidance staff is the development of decision rtfles" 
that determine what kind of information they refceive, and when. 
Such decision rules probably should be subject to review by'the 
faculty and administrative staff. 

Student data without individual identification are analyzed to 
provide both the guidance/teaching and administrative staffs with 
the information required to evaluate the effectiveness of the system 
at the school system level. As a result of such evaluations, local 
changes are instituted and/or suggestions for change passed on to the 
state lavel. The processed information at this level (both status and 
substantive) in turn becomes input data to the state subsystem. 



The State Subsystem 

The initial function of this subsystem, the information process- 
ing of which is the one most likely to be automated, is the collection 
of the nonstudent input data needed at the school level. It is neces- 
sary for this function to be very carefully planned and controlled. 
All the employment and career information from the many state and 
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i .. j federal agencies that supply such material is funneled through this 
.1 » system at the state level. Without careful and thorough control at the 
/. r state level, the student subsystems within a state suffer greatly from 
; \ ; ^ '^^''^ uniform, accurate, and appropriate information. Theoreti- 
• j (j:ally, it might be ideal tp have this control exercised at the federal 
' level; in practice, however, it would appear that the state level 
yields the necessary control and still allows for a timely flow of 
information. 

^ The second major function is the processing of the aggregate 

^chool district data to provide state level summary reports. These 

^ teports both ser^ethe system's administrative requirements at the 
state level and provJfle the basis for necessary reports from the state 
level to federal agencies. The analytical aspects of this information 
processing are fairly sophisticated, for they must allow the necessary 

!• Interpretations of data that bear on policy considerations regarding 
the operation of the comprehensive guidance system in the state. 

This section has outlined in a somewhat technical nonspecific 
manner the general informational requirements of the proposed com- 
prehensive guidance system. Without focusing on the unique needs 
and information processing capability of an individual school sys- 
tem, it is difficult to be more specific. The comments in the follow- 
ing section concerning the functioning of the proposed system are 
more concrete than the discussion above. 



HOW THE STUDENT CAREER GUIDANCE 
SYSTEM MIGHT FUNCTION 

This description of how the proposed system might function is pre- 
sented chronologically so that the reader can follow the process 
easily. The description is offered at the risk of our appearing*to be 
n>ore sure of specific features of the system than we are. It should 
be regarded, then, as a highly tentative description, designed to 
illustrate a number of possibilities. To simplify our discussion, we 
re/fer to a junior high school and a four-year senior high, although 
we might just as well have chosen a three-year senior high school. 

To avoid confusion, we should note that the term school is used 
both in the sense of an individual school and in the sense of a school 
system — such as junior and senior high schools. Other terms used in 
a unique manner are defined where they are first used. 
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Many of the components and procedures we discuss are already 
a reality in United States schools, although we know of no school 
that has implemented all the components of the system under dis- 
cussion. • 

Prosecondary. School 

Where there is an administrative need for ninth-grade coutse se- 
lections to be made prior to the student's entry to the ninth grade, 
the student career-guidance system begins no later than in the latter 
part of the eighth grade. At this time th6 students are given a basic 
orientation to the guidance system. This orientation, which includes 
an overview of the program, focuses on the benefits to the student of 
active and positive participation — naniely, getting the most out of 
the next four years, completing the secondary school period with the 
best possible plans for the future, and obtaining the most appropri- 
ate training to follow through oh the plans. 

In the orientation, the steps in the process are explained and 
emphasys. is placed on the fact that the students will be increasingly 
responsible for the outcomes or , the lack of them. This is the first of 
many times that this point is made as the student is encouraged to 
move from being directed and dependent to being a^directing, self- 
reliant individual in the educational process. Although this orien- 
tation may be given h^^e junior high school guidance staff, it 
probably is better for the senior high school guidance staff, with 
whom the students will be interacting for the next four years, to be 
responsible for this presentation. At the conclusion of the presenta- 
tion, materials designed to reinforce the presentation for the students 
and to gain the parents' understanding of and support for the pro- 
gram are distributed. 

After a reasonable interval - say, a month - the eighth-grade stu- 
dents as a group are again contacted. At this time a set of (yet to be 
developed) self-assessment instruments, to be scored or evaluated 
by the student, are administered. Most of the information obtained 
during this process is seen only by the stude^it. The primary excep- 
tion to this is the transmission from schopl files of certain basic data 
(biographic, demographic, and scholastic) about the student to the 
high^school to provide the starting point for the aggregate stud^ent 
data base that is essential to the management and evaluation of the 
program by ithe school and stafe agencies. 

This initial self-assessment yields, for the students, information 
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created in such form as to provide them with a profile of themselves 
(achievements to Hate, plans for the future, interests, etc.) that can 
be compared with other students' profiles or in the profiles of hypo- 
thetical students. The information becomes the first entry in the 
Student Log. 

The Student Lo^ is a set of materials containing personal infor- 
mation which the student maintains over the next four years and 
which the student may consider to be completely private, never to 
be shared with others. At the student's discretion, other information 
in the Student Log may be shared with parents, teachers, or guid- 
ance staff. The third class of information in the Student Log is semi- 
public information, maintained by the school, probably in automated 
files. It includes basic biographic and demographic data, grades, test 
scores, and all the other information about the student that is main- 
tained in the School File. The School File does not include medical 
data, sensitive faculty and administrative reports, or memoranda 
concerning the personal problems of the students. 

The Student Log, to wb*ch the student has access at any time, 
contains all the information that the student has contributed or that 
has been accumulated as a result of her or his participation in the 
guidance process. The School File, on the other hand, contains the 
types of information normally kept about students a« they progress 
through the educational system. As noted above, this is sfemipublic 
information to which authorized school staff or parents may have 
access without the approval of the student. In addition, the School 
File contains some information considered private, but it is main- 
tained in such a manner that the student's identity is protected. 
Analyses of these data may be returned to the students for their own 
purposes or may be used to meet the school's need for longitudinq,! 
data about individuals in the system, but with complete anonymity 
for individual students. 

When the students prepare their initial entries in the Student 
Log, the confrontation process begins. In a group, the students are 
led through a self-analysis process by the high school guidance staff. 
Sample student descriptions-are used to illustrate the significant (or 
insignificant) elements in descri,ptions, and the students are shown 
how they can critically evaluate their self-assessment and judge 
whether it is adequate for their purposes. At this juncture it is likely 
that many, if not most, of the students conclude that their own 
assessment/and career planning may be incomplete or unrealistic, or 
that it may commit them to undesirable involvements that they had 
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not been aware of. At this point, the pertinence and usefulness (rf the 
career guidance system is discussed with them so that thdy can 
understand how, through their own efforts, they can improve their 
plans and acquire critical skills. 

The eighth-grade students are next presented with ^material 
about the various high school programs. This set of presentations in- 
volves both the teaching staff and the guidance staff of the high 
school. The teaching staff provides descriptions of course prerequi- 
sites and requirements, as well as the career possibilities of the vari- 
ous academic programs. The guidance staff presents various strate- 
gies for program aqd course selection that would be appropriate for 
students in a variety of situations - for example, for students with no 
strong interests or plans, for those with tentative plans and inter- 
ests, and for those with strong interests and plans. As they consider 
the various academic programs and specific course selections, stu- 
dents are urged to review the initial self-assessmenf materials in 
their Student Log. 

At this stage in the process, both the high school and the junior 
high school guidance staff enter into an intensive counseling phase 
with individual students who are making their course selections. 
The students are encouraged to interact as much as possible with 
their parents, their counselors, and the teaching staff in making their • 
initial choices of courses and programs. 

. A valuable aid to the choice process at this point is a prediction 
system developed from the school records of previous students, 
- whereby students are informed of the statistically probable outcomes 
of their choices, both in terms of high school curriculum and post^^ 
high school involvements. Included in the predictions are the path- 
ways students are likely to follow, given certain initial choices, the 
expected performance levels, and the past perturmance and personal 
characteristics of the student in question. (It is necessary and is also 
an excellent instructional opportunity to make sure at ^i&point that 
students understand the probabilistic nature of predictions.) 

Earl>' Secondfiry School 

In this phase of the process the effective integration of the 
teaching and guidance functions becomes critical to the success of 
the concept. The initial stages of the various curriculums are de- 
signed so that their, elements (courses, groups of courses, and the 
academic and vocational skills taught) are, to the greatest extent 
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possible, transferable from one curriculum or educational pathway 
to another, with a minimum loss of time for students who switch 
from one to another curriculum. As a part of instruction in the ini- 
tial stages of the curriculums, materials are presented that allow the 
students to see hq^v the course of study is applicable to a class, or 
classes, or careers, as well as what cognitive and psychomotor skills 
are mcjuired in classes of careers. 

The objective is to give the students the broadest possible ex- 
posure to, and the greatest flexibility to explore, the academic fields 
and possible careers. Throughout this early secondary period, teach- 
ers, guidance staff, and parents consciously encourage exploration 
and experimentation on the part of the students. The-dangers of pre- 
mature commitment to a particular educational pathway and also 
the critical importance of obtaining competence in fundamental 
skills are repeatedly emphasized. 

In addition to the preser\tation of traditional instructional pro- 
grams to students, this period iftcludes some Dew currfcular ele- 
ments, namely, formal course work in acquiring a general base of 
knowledge about classes of occupations and careers. Such course 
work also includes instruction regarding strategies and resources to 
be utilized as the student desires, as well as the need for additional 
career and occupational planning. Information about local, state, 
regional, and national career opportunities and trends is necessary 
so that the students can begin to tjest their initial career conceptions 
and plans against the real world. 

Critical to the career guidance system is the acquisition of de- 
cision-making skills. Our tentative belief is that the development of 
these skills is best taught in the context of career guidance. Assum- 
ing this to be the case, a course or courses in this area, taught by 
specially trained instructors, becomes a part of the early secondary 
school curriculum. 

Also during this early period, the school's administrate, 
teaching, and guidance staffs work together to facilitate the prIBss 
of occupational sampling by the students. Such a program is encour- 
aged by having managerial, technical, and professional people visit 
the schools to provide some introduction to a variety of careers. 
This type of presentation might be made within the instructional 
program itself. For instance, an engineer, a designer, or an architect 
could be invited to present certain instructional materials in basic 
algebra or geometry. Here again, the goal is to integrate traditional' 
instruction with steps to facilitate career development. Additional 

f 
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efforts in t^v^s area include instructive field visits, work exploratioi], 
internships, and job simulations. 

During the early secondary school period, there is a continuous 
monitoring of the guidance process with feedback to the students 
and the school staff. At a miaimuni. this monitoring and its feedback 
occur on a semester cycle, though much of the student-produced in- 
formation is generated on a continuing basis. Students are encour- 
aged to record impressions, opinions, and possible revisions in their 
self-perceptions and career plans (or their career perceptions, if they 
have no plans) as they have ideas and gain information relevant to 
their developing careers. - ^ 

At the conclusion of the semester, the guidance staff reviews the 
completed course work with the students. The students are encour- 
aged to review their Logs, and to use their newly acquired informa- 
tion and the self-assessments that they made during the semester, a§ 
they make decisions about their future academic programs. Although 
most of the information developed by the students in this process is 
retained by them in their individual Student Logs, certain' summary 
information such as end of course evaluations is transmitted to the 
School File fbr use in individual analyses (for return to the students) 
and in general evaluations of the system itself. 

No^ially, individual counseling with the guidance staff takes 
place during the feedback and review periods only when the student 
desires it. The guidance staff contacts the students only when the 
School Fjle indicates that a student is not participating. Depending 
upon the desires of the school and the local community, the student 
is strongly urged to participate in the program, but may be excused 
from it. In other words, pe^rticipation in the career guidance program 
may, in some, schools, be entirely voluntary. It is still necessary, 
however, for students to provide the school with a minimum amount 
of data for planning purposes. 

By the last part of the early secondary school period, the stu- 
dents have gone through several semester cycles, during which most 
of them have explored several areas of interest. At this time they 
again go through a structured process to evaluate the status of their 
current career planning and to make curriculum choices that will, in 
most cases, represent firm commitments during the remainder of the 
secondary school period. Through group instruction, the students 
are aided in evaluating their Student Logs. They are also given the 
available information from the School File, analyzed and presented 
in a manner to encourage a positive confrontation between tKeir ex* 
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pressed plans, strategies, and desires and their performance and 
accompUshments to date. The outcome of this confrontation is a 
reinforcement of their existing plans (or strategies'for developing 
plans) or a reformulation of them. 

Ldte Si/t:ond(uy School 

< ' During this stage the breadth of exploration narrows rapidly for * 

most students. The career planning that most students have engaged 
in just p^ior to this stage undergoes only minor modifications if their 
efforts to dat^ have been effective. Many, if not most, students will 
have made basic decisions about their futures- whether to interrupt 
studies prior to graduation, have no further education beyond high 
school, go to college immediately following high school, or have a 
period of work and then more education. > ; ^ 

The semdster cycle of formal reviews of cofnffleted courses and 
work-related experiences and their implications for the students' 
career planning continues during the early part of the late secondary 
school stage. But again, for most students, the thrust of the effort is 
' generally toward a refinement of plans, ;not radical changes-for ex- 
. ample, riiaking preliminary plans to pursue a career in engineering 
^ rather than science, as contrasted with deciding to change from a 

career as a lawyer to one as a steelworker. We would not discourage 
drastic changes, however, for it is better that they be made at this 
point than later. 

^ At this stage increased emphasis on'^occupational sampling 
seems quite appropriate. The administrative, teaching, and guidance 
, ' staffs, working with employers in the community, can go far toward 

providing students with a good opportunity to test their tentative 
career plans. Curriculums are designed so that students in the junior 
and senior years of high school have sufficient time to participate in 
actual occupational settings. Such opportunities are carefully worked 
out between the school and the employer so that the student has an 
opporturtity to observe and participate in a valid sample of occupa- 
tional activities, and so that the employer is willing to provide 
structured and meaningful feedback to the student and the sc|p'ol.it: 

In the senior year the student participate^^ in a comprlBensive 
attainment program. The program is designed primarily to provide 
assessment data to the students that will assist them in testing their 
self-perceptioos and career plans and in making their decisions for 
. the immediate posf-high school period. A secondary purpose of this 
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effort is to give the school information about the students so that it 
can evaluate the effectiveness of the career guidance program and 
identify areas for possible improvement. 

Working with the information described above and their Student 
Logs, the students can decide upon the choices open to them for 
employment or continuing education. During this period of decision 
making, the guidance staff, in cooperation with the teaching staff, 
is available to work with students who feel a need for counseling. 
The involifement of the teaching staff at this time is stressed. Be- 
cause teachers have had the opportunity over the four-year period 
to observe and work with the students more closely than have other„ 
st^ff members in t!ie school, their informal insights and appraisals. 
gi\>6n to the student in a supportive manner, prove useful, to the 
students in their decision making. ' ^ 

' ^ After students have made their decisions, the guidance staff 
provides direct individualized assistance to them in both job and 
college placement. In this activity the guidance staff is not acting 
as a decision maker for the students, but rather as an information 
resource with experience, contacts, and expertise to help students 
implement the decisions they have made. 

As the fin^l step in the secondary school stage ofrthe student 
career guidance process, the students participate in an exit survey. 
The survey is designed to disclose the depth and appropriateness of 
their planning as well as the extent to which they have made, and 
are acting on, decisions consistent with their planning. This is the 
only step in the process where the primary purpose of the informa- 
tion is to serve the needs of the school instead of the student. This 
end-of-process measure is comparable with the begin nijng-of-proeess 
measure that the students provided in the eighth grade. This infor- 
mation is essential to the management and evaluation of the system 
at the school level and also proyides aggregate information to inter- 
mediate and state agencies. 



P()stsi]Ci)nd(uy School f 

A postgraduation step in the process is to obtain information 
from the students a year or more after they have left high school. 
Such feedback is essential to answer key questions about the ade- 
quM||^the student career guidance system. Did the program aid the 
st«H|H in making post-high school career decisidhs that, in the 
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light of their experience to date, were good ones? Were they better 
than they would have been without such a program? 

A secondary purpbse of the follow-up is to satisfy whatever in- 
terest recent graduates may, have in relating their own activities to 
those of their classmates. Respondents in the follow-up study re- 
ceive a copy of the aggregate information about their class — how 
many classmates are doing what, or whether or not their current 
status is consistent with their plans at the time they left high school. 

As mentioned earlier, we know of no system that functions en- 
tirely as the proposed system does, for the simple reason that imple- 
menting such a system poses many problems yet to be solved. These 
problems are discussed in the next chapter, along with some steps 
that might be taken toward their solution. 




Some Impressioiis, 
Problems, and Ideas 
for Implementation 



The preceding chapters focused oh concepts and on ideal or optimal 
situations. Principles and processes were described and elaborated 
upon without the constraints of practical considerations. The au- 
thors recognize, however, that the realities of the current educational 
scene must be confronted if the proposed system is to be fully im- 4 
plemented. Accordingly, we now turn to a number of factors in the 
educational environment that must be considered, problems that 
will require solutions, and initial idjeas for implementing the con- 
cepts discussed earlier. In the absence of systematic surveys, we can 
only offer impressions. We leave it to the reader to decide whether 
these impressions have sufficient validity to justify the tentative 
conclusions reached. 

The first and most relevan^Jimpression is that while we have 
proposed a broadening and intensification of the career guidance 
function, many recent events raise serious questions about the fu; 
ture of career guidance. The following observations illustrate this 
impression: 

• The Office of Education has eliminated almost all mention of 
guidance in its administrative structure^ 

• Guidance consultants in state departments of education ap- 
pear to be less effectual than in the past. 

• Categorical aid for guidance, such as that of the days of Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, has almost totally disappeared. 
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• Researchers in guidance and career development continue to 
have great difficulty in obtaining financial support, 

• Companies such as Science Research Associates, Guidance 
. Associates, and others have shifted their attention away from 

the production of guidance materials toward the develop- 
ment of curriculum materials in more financially remunera- 
tive areas. 

• Significant Jjpimbers of counselors in places like Chicago 
have been returned to the classroom. 

• Faced with rapidly rising costs, ruany schools are eliminating 
the very career guidance services recommended in the previ- 
ous chapters. 

On the other hand, there are some more optimistic signs; 

• The American Vocational Association Vocational Guidance 
Division has been growing steadily in membership. 

• During the spring of 1975 the American Personnel Guidance 
Association was successful in developing a congressional bill 
for new support of guidance which eventually will be incor- 
porated under the vocational amendments. 

• usoe's Office of Career Education has, since 1975, funded a 
number of guidance projects. 

• The Ohio State Center for Vocational Education and Ameri- 
can Institutes for Research have experienced much demand 
for their products. 

• The National Advisory Council on Career Education has de- 
signed a broad-range program of federal legislation including 
guidance components. 

We conclude that the fixture of career guidance is, at best, un- 
certain. It has gained support from the career education movement, 
but career education still has far to go to become a full-blown reality, 
despite the innovations which it has spawned in our high Schools, 
Furthermore, counselors do not seem to be fully involved in the 
movement, and the integration of career education into the curricu- 
lum is far from "wall-to-wall." Work experience programs are grow- 
ing in number, but still do not involve large numbers of students. 
Comprehensive high schools are still inadequate in providing place- 
ment services for students who do not continue their education after 
high school. Follow-up studies are seldom conducted. In short, 
there is much to be done. 
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;^Ther6 dre, howp^eK^fen'^.orprogj^ess^^^ schools today r 

st,IeghimatB'c^re^^§^jrce centers, 'wbareas fwe y 
rtios»U:ommon sigiis ofo^rofer guidance weiiein^ nooks 



nio£*j>L^mmon sigiis QR^TQpr guidance wer^e«|n nooks and on b\lK 
N|etj?i^pr^ji^|th5|m ca^er\^t^rs rtiay vary, 

i^obably the best tiling about tfi^'e ubiqilitOHJ^ca^-eer centers is\ 
that they are there. They presents-visible eyid^nC© to studenls and 
parents thaf the, school cares enough alfC5ut the care^V development 
bt its students to allocate some space and mofiey toward the cause. 
Ahd,^e^ause the career centers are there, they are use(i. . ' 

^ The materials tyi^t^IIy are well organized, easily obtainabt'e, 
and kept current. The centers are often tended by paraprofessionals. 
The skill and attitude of attendants has much to do with student 
usage. Some students come to the center of their own volition, but 
most are directed there by counselors or teachers. The better centers 
have lots of giveaway materials and provide means by which visitors 
may reproduce and take home relevant information. These career 
centers often relieve counselors of other career guidance responsi- 
bilities. 'suc:h as coordinating arrangements for guest speakers, field 
trips, etc- 

On the other hand, since they are freqijently not located near the 
counseling area, they tend to be overlooked. Some counselors regard 
career centers as something apart from their area of work. An even 
greater problem is that the presence of a career center causes some 
counselors unc:onsciousIy to abrogate their career counseling re- 
sponsibilities by shunting students to the centers and then dismiss- 
ing the students from their minds. 

The heralded career guidance curricular infusions do not seem 
to be much in evidence. The business and industrial arts depart- 
ments are still the baspons of vocational guidance. Some schools, \ 
particularly those with flexible programing, have introduced career ) 
exploration courses. These are largely optional and not highly popu-/ 
lar. The traditional "vocational units" were ehminated from soci^r 
studies curricuknns during the post-Sputnik purges.and have not re- 
turned. Pew departments are willing to give up enough time for the 
unit approach, and infusion only occurs with dedicated, imaginative 
h^adership. Furthermore, high school teachers, with their allegiances 
to their various disciplines, are much less amenable to the introduc- 
tion of "outside"" matter into their instruction than are their more 
ecumenical colleagues at the intermediate and elementary levels. 

Available assessment tools are still used only occasionally in 
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career guidance at the high school level. Many counselors remain 
untutored in the proper use of tests. To many of them, all standard- 
ized assessment is suspect. Group ^'intelligence tests" are anathema. 
Aptitude tests are also scorned by the champions of the disadvan- 
taged. Even achievement tests are losing favor in the rush to criterion- 
referenced tests as "the answer." Use of vocational interest tests 
does not seem to have markedly increased in response to the career 
education movement. The Kuder and the Strong-Campbell tests are 
still available and still used in the same old ways-that is, with 
limited effect. The Differential Aptitude Test remains a perennial 
favorite. Interpretation of test results in terms of their implications 
for career development varies from adequate to poor. 

Old customs die hard. The traditional career days and nights, 
despite their well-known shortcomings, remain a part of the high 
school scene. At worst, they are good public relations gestures. At 
best, they provide mass exposure to a few occupations for some 
interested students. 

Work experience and career exploration opportunities have been 
introduced or expanded in many high schools as a direct result of 
the career education moveiment. Only a minority of students take 
advantage of these opportunities but the number is-increasing. It i.^ 
no small task to establish and supervise a good work experience pro- 
gram, and some schools have not been able to afford it. Another bar 
rier is the natural conservatism of most students. Many are afraid to 
venture forth \rom the security of the school environment. Even for 
the willing students, there are barriers: parental objections, transpor- 
tation, incompatibility with other commitments, not enough time, 
etc. Like so many other noble concepts, work experience encounters 
rough going in practice. On the other hand, cooperative education is 
expanding rapidly across the country. 

Most guidance programs are fragmented and Jack any systematic , 
approach to information gathering and reporting. It is difficult to 
predict the probability of adoption by school districts of a compre- 
hensive guidance system, based primarily on a well-developed man-' 
agement information system, providing feedback to students, the 
school, and the state. The probability of adoption could be increased 
if the school administrative staff and the school board could be con- 
vinced of its worth and pertrtiaded to provide financial support. The 
need is to keep costs to somewhere between $1 and $1.25 per stu- 
dent. Since instruction consumes approximately HO percent of the 
budget in many schools, leaving relatively little for operational ex- 
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penses. it is unrealistic to think of per pupil expenditures for career 
■guidance that go much beyond the $i.00-$1.50 range. 

Almost anyone knowledgeable in the field of guidance will, we 
believe, agree on the need for a comprehensive guidance system, 
utilizing a systematic and well-developed information system. As 
we have found in the past, however, demand is not always com- 
mensurate with need. Because of the budgetary limitations of most 
school districts, the question is not can this item be added to the 
budget, but ratherrdoes it have sufficient priority to reduce or sup- 
plant other budget items? (vhether career guidance has yi^lff^riority 
is questionable. 



PROBLEMS 
t ' 

The problems identified htre are not to be considered comprehen- 
sive. They come from informal sources and are intended to convey 
some of the more important or pervasive problematic aspects that 
need consideration and resolution. These observations have been 
grouped as follows: General, Financial, School, Staff, and Student. 

Good assessment, the key to the Confrontation/ReforiAulation 
Mo(||el, presents several problems. There is strong resisiance^in some 
powerful quarters to testing in the cognitive domain. The limitations 
of assessment in the noncognitive domain are well known. DeveN 
oping measures for this assessment will be a challenge for some 
performance objectives. Many of the most desirable outcomes of 
career guidance are difficult, at best, to measure. For decision- 
making skill, for example, there is no universally accepted gieasure 
of c:c)mpetency. Whether the decision-making measure recently de- 
veloped as part of the College Board's Career Skills Assessment 
Program will fill the bill remains to be seen. Thus, it appears that 
legalistic: prohibitions nnd psychometric limitations may hamper the 
^'implementation of the system despite many promising efforts. 

Another problem area concerns the confidentiality of individual 
data. With the proposed system, it seems that this issue can be met 
satisfactorily, but legislative action that goes beyond the Buckley 
amendment could present additional problems. It is also possible 
that problems could arise from political constraints which could 
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emerge and become significant if a program such as this one began 
to have a real impact. (There is some experience to date with the 
political issues and their impact on such straightforward systems as 
testing programs.) The potential impact of a guidance system such 
as that [jroposed could be much great(M' when one considers its utili- 
zation ut sucl) information as entploynient trends and its possible in- 
fluence on the composition of the work force. Such considerations 
could bring powerfid vested interests to hear on the system. 

V 

l'*Ji](l/lCJ(li 

Probably tht* mas[ pervasive and most severe problems will be 
encountered in the financial area. At present the vast majority of 
school districts measure their per pupil e-xpenditures for guidance 
in terms of dollars or the very low tens of dollars. It is unlikely, 
within the next five or eviMi ten years, that many school districts 
will be able to increase appreciably their funding for guidance ser- 
vices. Accordingly, it seems appropriate that any effort to provide a 
substantially improved guidance system must assume only small in- 
creases in funds available for implementing the system at the school 
district level. This is a very serious constraint. 

If we were to add $100 per student to a school district's annual 
capital expenditures, we are sure we could address the career guid- 
ance problem. How much can be doiw for an additional $1 qr$2 per 
student? And even the addition of this amount may not be a realistic 
expectation. Guidance departments in every school district must* 
compete with instructional areas, school administration, extra- 
cHirricular activities, and building maintenance for the education 
dollar. Guidance in many school districts is regarded as a budget 
luxury, rath^er than as serving the legitimate needs of students. Thus, 
a major need in guidance is increased productivity or "tliroughput," 
that is, more students need to receive more and better service through 
the apphcatiou of ttie>j^gme leveF of staff and resources. How to 
achieve this is i^^^tfbsblved problem. 




0 Sc'h()(4M^^5^^^)r' '"^ 
/ ' \ - 

A great* deal has bWn said about the importance ot the high 
school as art exploratory Experience prior to entry into the world of 
work. In actual practice, lu)wever, it has been difficult to break the 
lockstep pattern wherein thV requirements imposed by college prep-< 




tunities for exploratioffi^"As districts have found themselves in a 
financial bind, some have reduced the length of the school day, re- 
stricting even further the possibilities for exploration through elec- 
tive courses or work experience. It is quite possible that this has had 
the effect of too early comniitniont by many students and no com- 
mitment by others. ^ 

The problem of valid occupational sampling by the student is a 
real one. Not only is there the serious question of wfjpther the tasks 
performed by adolescents represent a valid sampling ot^any occupu- 
•tion, but also there is the real problem of sampling a range of occu- 
pations, particularly in areas dominated by a single or few indus- 
tries. Under such circumstances, the school has to stress approacly^s 
which increase awareness of other options available in areas beyond 
the region served by the school. This is necessary, not only to serve 
the needs of a mobile population, but to prevent the school from 
being used to satisfy the needs of sp^^cial interests rather than to 
widen opportunities for the student in th(? vvorld of work. 

«■ ^ 

suiii ^ ^ 

Because of t^^^ continuing shortage of well-trained personnel, 
new programs must be self-explanatory, require minimum expfl|tise, 
involve the least possible administrative attention, and lendlrom- 
selves to implementation via group activities that-can be led by the 
combined efforts of teac:hers,'coun<seIors, and paraprofessionals. Fur- 
ther, not many school staff members have the training necessary to 
properly utilize the feedback we propose to provide them with, par- 
ticularly the results of an expanded test program, probably i/icluding 
new. unfamiliar instruments requiring cautious interpretation. Most 
(:ontem[)orarv teachers and counselors are simply unprepar(?d to 
otter the full range of servi(:(?s that vv(^ |)ropose. 

Slinlcnts 

In assuming that students will |:>lan and act in rationaLways 
wluMi propt^rly guided and [)rovide(l with the ntuiessary .materials, 
instruction, and inc^Mitives. we may tail to recognize indi\m!l|ial dif- 
terences in style and in ability to contront problems. Many students 
may be incapabh? of highly rational approach to care(?r planning 
that most well-planned systems, including the one proposed, re- 
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quire. Perhaps such a systematic approach is a desired goal; whether 
more than a minority of the students are capable of pursuing it 
remains to be seen. 

Consider, for example, the proposed comprehensive exit testing. 
Unless students, recognize the crucial relationship between this test- 
ing and their isudividual career planning, we question its chances of 
success. We also see serious unsolved problems in motivating all 
students to take the Student Log seriously. Again, they will have to 
be convinced of the important relationship between their personal 
record keeping and their planning for the future. 

We are also concerned about the unforeseen long-term effects of 
all school interventions, including those proposed in these pages. 
What, for example, will be tHe cumulative impact of comprehensive 
senior-year attaiimient assessment? Will it discourage innovative 
teaching? If a large£/share of school resources is devoted to career 
guidance, what otlier aspects of the school will suffer? Our fear is 
that school resourctwillocation tends to be a zero-sum game: gains in 
one area tend to resH^U in losses in other areas. (A research effort to 
monitor long-term effe^s is proposed in Chapter 6.) 

Finally, as useful Imckground for implementation, we point to 
fhree past efforts at kts oI wffich we arc? repeatedly reminded as wc* 
think about the proposed system. These were Systems for Assess- 
ment and Guidance in Flducation (sage). Educational Systems Infor- 
mation Prog^m^ (ESiP).. and Educational Guidance Information 
Svinem (egis). Despite their intrinsic virtue, they met rejection in 
the cold light of day J[or at least three reasons: (1) They were too 
costly; (2) they violated the **let me do it for myself, mother" verity; 
and (3) they failed to resplve the eternal conflict of different infor- 
mation needs at different educational levels. What is proposed here 
may contain some of the same kernels of its own demise. 

lUHAS FOR IMPLFMKN TA TION 

Assuming that th(^ impressions and problems summarized above re- 
flect, with at least a modicum of accuracy, the realities of guidance 
practices in contemporary high schools in the LInit(Hl States and the 
reasons for the limited success of past efforts along these lines, what 
cfjnclusions can w'v. draw al)out im|)l(inujnting the proposed system? 

I''irst. its cost will b(^ tlu^ major barrie'r to its implenuMitation. 
S(M;ond. gaining acceptanc(i of a compreh(>nsiv(i systein with many 
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^ unsolved.problems will be a major hurdle. Even if the concepts in- 
herei^i^ the proposed system are accepted as sound, translating 
them into practice is quite another matter. Thesie conclusions have 
a number of implications for school j^ystems interested^ in imple- 
menting the proposed system. 

As far as cost is concerned, the obvious recommendation is that 
every possible step be taken to keep the cost of implementing the 
system to minimal levels. But, however valid, this is not a very 
helpful recommendation. The fact is that, by and large, w^have pro- 
posed additional educational services, not alternatives to present 
services. We havt? said that implementing new career guidance ser- 
vices must in no way diminish the quality of th^ traditional in- 
structional program. What we propose must augment and strengthen 
the educational process, not supplant any part of it. Thus, the inevi- 
table consequence will be iiuireastul costs. And, even if a concen- 
trated effort is made to keep the per pupil cost ofsHie proposed com- 
ponents minimal, the increased cost of implemeiiling the total 
system is certain to be substantial. 

The only route to implementing thti kind of system proposed is 
the stepwise modula^w^te. Specifically, we recommend the fol- 
' lowing procedures for organizations anti government agencies in- 
volved in developing career guidance systems and in gaining their 
acceptance in4he schools: 

1. Design each component of the total sy,stem so that it can 
both stand alone adfl be compatible with other components 
of the system. The ii;|Stallation of (iny one component should 
not require that other components be in place. When other 
components are added to the syste^i, the overlap with ex- 
isting components should be minimal. 

2. Design components in such a way UHit they can "piggyback" 
on existing guidance procedures Jnd materials rather than 
duplicate elements already in use. (The'"plannt;d obsoles- 
cence" attributed to tht> auto industry must ne»ver be the 
practice.) Vox the same reason, com[)onents should be modi- 
fiable and adaptable to unitiue local situations, 

\\, Design components to be compatible with the products and 
services provided by all the major test [)ul)lishers and ser- 
organizations, for the reasons cited abov(v 

4. (live [iriority to components that will iu)t retiuire extensive 
ir^>HM'vice training for th(;ir |)rop(jr use. 
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. Where possible, design and disseminate components and 
services so that they will be viewed as integral parts of the 
school's educational program, rather than as ancillary com- 
ponents and services ("frills"), which are subject to the 
vagaries of the school budget. 

. Assist schools through an extensive advisory service that 
would: 

a. Identify ways of reducing internal expenses, for exam- 
ple, through the use of group guidance procedures or by 
niakiiig use of career guidance materials which a^^ail- 
able at little cost. So much. of value has alrej^Hben 

done in career guidance and is in the public dofflBRthat 

developers of guidance materials would be foolish not to 
buiid upon that which is germane to their efforts. Many 
directors of exemplary career education programs readily 
cittribule their ideas and materials to other sources. Their 
originality was in assembling them in a unique fashion. 

b. Provide advice on ways of obtaining federal or state sup- 
port for their guidance? program, workshops, or local re- 
search and development efforts. 

c. Provide technical advit:e on using local r(?sourc(?s to de- 
/"-"^(ilop materials and compoiHMits. 

( d. Suggest priorities for gradually building a comprehensive 
\^ career guidance system. . 

e. Provide well-documented evidence on the cost effective- 
ness of alternative components - evidence which school 
administrators can use to strengthen their case in obtain- 
ing local financial support for their programs. Where 
such evidence is not available, schools should be as- 
sisted in developing realistic cost estimates on the basis 
ol local conditions. 

I. Assist guidance dtjpartnitMits in taking steps to demon- 
strate tli(^ impact of th(Mr (UTorts on th(^ growth of indi- 
vidual students. Only in this way can guidance functions 
{:om|)(jte for funding with other school functions, the 
r(\sults n[ which an? usually more visibh? to tlu? puhli( . 

g. l'rovid(? advice on how to obtain local sup|)()rt for pro- 
jectcMi |)lans. including how to conduct nc^eds ass(\ss- 
ments. how to establish objectives, and how to assemble 
th(Mr {)vvn programs in collaboration with [)ar(Mits. com- 
munity l(?a(l(M\s. and (unployiMs. 
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In general, then, developers of new servic:es and niatorials slunild 
strongly resist the tendency to prepare huge prepackaged programs/ 
Many people are resistant, if not hostile, to large. c:oniprehensi vt? 
programs. Many would rather do it themselves (although few follow 
through), and few indn air that such systems have high priority in 
times of shrinking hiidgets. Moreover, the .luthors' experiiMice has 
shown that even where complex data reporting systems were imple- 
mented, few schools had the expertise to lake advantage of the data 
provided, hi fact, we know of some institutions that abandoned 
programs because they were embarrassed by theHeluge of data that 
they felt incafjable of using. We therefore caution against the devel- 
opment of a highly t:omplex system resulting in data overload, and 
we urge the develofunent of local capabilities, thereby lessening 
dependence upon outside sources h)rc:ontinuation of the [)rograin. 

it should not be Yorgotten that different educational settings 
present different problems 'that call for different solutions. Rural 
schools', for example, have some handicaps in iniplementi ng com- 
prehensive career guidance which ntjed special attention. A par- 
ticular [Koblem is the lack of a range of accessible work experience 
opportuniti(?s. Rural high school students simply cannot explore 
many careers. Yet. increasingly, jobs on the farms and in the forests 
are being mechanized, and voting ptjople must move* to the cities to 
seek careers in fields vvhi( they iiavf^ no opportunities to explore. 
A feasible, wide-reaching work exploratory program h)r rural youth 
would be a real boon. 

In addition, we offer the tollnw ing random observations: 

1 le.sling the c:om[)onents of the |)roposed system is donr In-st 
in local, pilot situations, ratlujr than in a full-blown statt^ 
[)rogram. Under the more controllable conditions jI .i local 
school systtMU ideas that |)rove unworkable ciui he aban- 
i^loiied and good com[)onents can be ex[)ande(l to otluM sites. 

2. If the first school systems to adojit component^ ol a guid- 
ance system are well known and res[)ected, the )robabilit\ 
that other systems will adopt the components is increased 

;i. .A certain amount of reinvention of the wheel will fx; neces 
s.nv. Inevitably, this me^s starting with a nee(is assess 
mt»nt, rb(^ process is Ifftv important than tbf results. 
I'inlranciug t he current curriculutn should be iun[)ha,si/rii. 

4, l'ollovv-U[) studies are obviously important, but thev [)rt?sent 
dllticulties for many high sclu)()ls. 'Po be done pro[)erly they 
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require time and money. However, the most importailt e^e-^^* 
merit, which is'usually missing/ is direction. This is \YhV „ 
most h'^gn schools foil to complete follow-ups. The answer ^ 
lies in adequate back-up. A local graduate school of educa- 
tion can irsuaUy provide it at a mpdest fee. This resource 
could be recxjmmended to local schools. 
Organizations like American Institutes for Research, Na- 
tional Institute of Education, the Ohio State Center for Voca- 
tional Education, the eric Clearinghouse for Carecfr Educa- 
tion, the American Personnel and Guidance Association,^ 
the National Vocational Guidance Association, the American 
School Counselor Association, and the National Association 
of Ptipil Personnel Administration have common interests 
. in career guidance. It majces more sense to procee'd in col- 
'iaboration than to proceed ^unilaterally, A cooperative ap- 
' proach vyould appeal to many_potential participants. 
'^Bfefor6*a prolonged experiment o^ developmental .program 
is undertaken in a particular area.it is essential to obtain an 
assessment of the demand for the resulting product or ser- 
vice by poteHtial clients. Otherwise, a yvell-cohceived pro- 
gram maj join the graveyard of other programs of the past 
for which there was a theoretical .need but little demand 
from the sbhools. 

If a career guidance ptograrr; is to have any chaiicp;of suc- 
cess, it must have the enthusiastic support of the school's . 
staff (teachers, counsefors, administratdrs). Before a model 
§uch as that proposed here can be implemented, the staff 
will need to be introduced to^ the philosophy underlining 
career guidance, its, general airhs and objectives, and the 
basic principles of career development. If the staff becomes 
aware of the aims and objectives of the career guidance pro- 
gram and are given an active rote jn developing theprqigram, ; ' 
they are more ^kely to become enthusiastic supporters of 
the concept. ' ^ ^ 

The staff should be in'^'lved in all phases of program f 
developmerit, from planning through evaluation, including 
the development of objectives frorn the needs ^sessment, 
the develppment of job placement services and otcupational 
information, and the determination of what program assess- 
ment da,ta should be collected and how those data will be 
* used t^^ ri^bdify program objectives. 
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Some imprfe^fibni.^ 

' ' 8. It Islnfevitable $nd proper for each district to define its own 
set .ojf^' ^als, objectives, and activities. Some schools may 
; offetf coflrses or activities in occupational iTifo riflgttto n aad^ 
€Ont:Q4^^^/^*^^^ on work experience. Som^||^HBLm^4| 
;^>attempf to int'^grate career guidance unitS' j^HMBass- 
^ 'rooijMvW other schools may seek som^^H||MHhod 

. ^.'^^ for delivering career giiiddnce activities. Soinl|^^^HPpha- 
. ^ '^V ^siz^"^ instruction in decision making, others may locus- on 
self-aW^reness. Sojme may try to do all these things anrf^ 



' r?*- vrfic needs 



.Nej^<|^ assess 
'^iiid ancfe -j^Qgcam go aJS 




al, no Isingle set of qims is sufficient for 
nice departments and communities. 

fe.a Valuable tpol in determining career 
afients, teachers, students, and counselors 



^^■5:^ tfie 'assessment. A possible first step in imple- 

^ Jii^j^e^ needs assessment is tahave a group of 

' ipaVgrtti^S^^^ and counselors' developaj^ist of goals for 




regard 

student does not see a need to gain better study habits 



" >f!^^5^^ ^ jfragfam designed to impxove his study habits will 

5f^/^ter identifying, major program goals, each goal should be 




^P^^ the accomplishment of wtjftch impUfes the achievement of 
/, ^> gy^^ performance objectives might pe the following: 

The students will be able to distinguish among abilities, 
interests, values, physical traits, and personal-social be- 
haviors. . • 

The students will be ablB to identify three major sfources of 
iirformation about eachof the chai^ct^ristics and their stand- 
ing on these sources of informatioh.'-^ , " 
The student will summarize, in a log, information about 
» himself on each of the characteristic areas. 
4J^he student will be atile, to the satisfaction of a counselor, 
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to discuss this assessment inMmation ^^lli that infor- 
mation to his future plans, j 

Onc^e the purposes, goals, and objectiyfifof a career guidance 
program are specified and materials collected or developed for the 
accomplishment of the goals, students, teacKers, and counselors 
must have an ample opportunity to fieia-tesC&ie program. The field- 
test might be limited to one or two pilot stijdies in the district. The 
key to moving from the previous stagey to an implementation stage 
iis to emphasize a gradual change to thQ Aewly designed program. 
During the field-testing phase, which should encomp^^ss the first 
year of t^e^program, specific weaknesses 19 the program should be 
identifil^cir in particular, instances of professional undertraining of 
. teachers^; and counselors should be noted and steps to remedy the 
difficulties should be undertaken. Significant j^evigions g| i;eplace- 
ment of material that does not meet the criteria for sdib^is will 
likely occur. Additional inservice or presprvice activities for teach- 
ers may be needed to improve implementation or competencies. ^ 

Eaijrer we mentioned that the proposed^y^te^'has/'many un- 
soWed problems." The solution of these problems is„critical to gain- 
ing acceptance of the proposed s>,^tem. In the followiiig chapter, we 
outUne a broad program of research and development whteh focuses 
00 tij.e^e problems. 
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Nationajp^riorities 

for Research and Development 



In thinking about an ideal higK school career guidance system we 
repeatedly encountered unanswered questions- about career davel- 
opment, educational effects, optimal guidance procedures, to name 
a few. We had to make assumptions about the answers, fr^tjuently. 
with no real confidence that the assumptions were tenabj^p. We also - 
referred to certain instruments and procedures as if they wer6 avail- 
able when, in fact, they are not -at least not in t>ie exact form that is* 
required. In this chapter, 12 needed researcjl studies and 17 needed 
components and jervices are briefly described and are evaluated by 
the authors with respect to five factors. We then offer a few com- 
ments about how ta decide on priorities for research, components, 
and services. y^. ^ 

In this kipd of planning, one immediately^nc^jj^nters the issue 
of research vs. a^vplopment. Throughout the pjeceding Chapters, the 
need for more fundamental liiowledge of thelnature of student de- 
vel^ment and decision making has been meniioi|ed. Itth^lmmedi- 
ate needs of the schools were no considerationVwe would ckll for a 
national halt on developmental activities and re«)mmend a focus of 
all available fundS^ ongain^g a greater understanding of the psycho- 
logical and sociological processes which underlie the^development 

5. "Available funds" r^rs here to^he funds that any government ageney. founda- 
tion, or educational ^D^'tution mayr¥8tave earmarked for research and development in 
the general area of cfin^ljuidance. ' 
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of eap(^fl^;ftbfiva^^^ picture o^ thecurrRit state and needs of jpareer 
guidroce in this country. . * ' 

But the irrtitiediate needs^^ the schools are a c 
do not need a large-sfcale'aurvey^ to know that all is tfdfviriCTrWif 
schools. The. illnesses described in the Introduction are r^i. QjS" 
^pias only to read cari3|hj;newsp^apers to see that a larg^ propprtioh pf 
our schools are faced with financial crises. Guidance services are 
ujider fire and are being cut back, even eliminated, in some schools. 
To justify current expenditures — to say ^Jalhing of justifying in-' 
creased expefnditures— efforts to increase the effectiveness of career 
guidance services must be continued. We must proceed with devel- 
opmental activities on the basis of available .research, and at the 
j^ame time take steps to enlarge that base of fundamental knowledge; 
on which such work depends. 

The question, then, is not one of either/or, but of how much of 
each kind of Activity, What proportion of availaMjj^ funds should be 
invested in research, and 'what proportion in product or service de- 
velopment? (For these purposes; "research" is defined broadly to 
include'both basic and applied investigations or, in general, aHy 
knowledge-seeking that is not designed to pi*oduce a specific service 
or product-Vlt is tempting to recommend that the split be fifty-fifty, 
but such a split is difficult to defend except on the grounds of sym- 
metry. A better rule might be to designate a lower limit for research — 
to guarantee that a minimal amount of research continues — and let 
additional research expenditures depend on operational needs. In 
other words, if, in developing a specific product or service, tne need 
arises for certain data or fenowlel|J^research expenditures in addi- 
tion to the designated minimum would be budgeted. .J/^^ 

In accordance with this strategyp^Xve would recommend that- 
percent of available fui^ds be allocated for general research in^l 
area of career development and decision making. Special purpose 
studies, for example, a literature search or a validity study, designed 
to answer an immediate question or solve a current problenl, would 
b^ ^supported from appropriations or grants in addition to the 20 
^^H^ercent. 

In the foltewing pages, 29 required studies and developmental 
jects are.oe^mfeed and rated in accordance with five factors that, 
^rjzed in Table 1. Since it is cjifficult^to compare the 
f^^l^ecific research study wi>th the urgetfcy of a develqp- 
tire" research studies a^d the developmental projects 
ivyo*separate sections. 
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Table 1, FACTORS FOR ESTABLISHING PRIORITIES 



Factors. 



High (3) 



1 , Sfale of the art-degree to which melhod 
or technology exists to do research or tQ^ 
develop a particular component 

I Criticalness ~ as element of proposed 
system 

3, Cort-to conduct study, or to develop 
cofn|)(inent to a degree suitable for field 
testing in one or more schoqk 

4. Need - ell^t to which relevant research 
results are ipw available or component 
is available from testing, publishing, or 

, service organizations, or is in place in 
the schools 

5: Speed, tdjcompletion- soon the 
^■fervic§, or study might be 
' for field-testing or dissetnination 



Method fully 
available 



System catinot function 
without it 



Nothing, or very 
little available 



Very soon 
within 1 year 



Mediufi (2) 



Moderately available; 

some methodological 
' workneceiaryor 

problems to be solved 

System could function 
but not well 



More than $250,000 $100,000 to $250,000 



Available but only 
partially ati{|C|uate or 
'too expensive or not 
well known 

More than 1 year but 
less than 3 



Muchn^elhodological ' 
or th^ry develop- 
ment necessary 

System could function' 
without it , 

Less than $ WOO ■ 



At least moderately 
adequate compo- 
nent available 
which is widely 
u^lized 

More, than 3 years 
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, ' AlthoflSfh the taolors are self-explanatory, the assumptions made 
in iwo of them should be made e^yplicit. First, we as$UiBFie 

that? ia dixler to generate useful research I'^^Us and compdnentis as 
quickly as possible, priority should be giveAto research and deveU 
opnient for which the methodology now exists. Nevertheless, we 
hope that readers 'will note the areas needing^nethodological ad- 
vances and that s^|ne readers will be motivated to design relevant 
research efforts.^'Second, we assume that^iority should be given to 
research and development that costs the leasl, or even better, is the 
most cost beneficial. Thus,' cost should be evaluated in relation to 
the 'value of probable outcomes. For the fesearch studies, the cost 
^ rating is based on a rough estimate of the cost of conducting the full- 
scale study. . ^ 

Deciding wh'at constituted a separate study or profit was a dif- 
ficult task. In general, we followed the structure of the earlier chap- 
ters, and diafedssed the studies or components as they are described 
there. We departed from these descriptions only where we knew that 
one way or several alternative ways of satisfying a particufartfeed 
ajteady existed. In such a case our recommendation is that first the 
' existing components be identified and evaluated. 

As parts of a comprehensive system, certain components ideally 
should be developed in conjunction with other components. The list 
of studies and projects as a whole should not, then, be regarded as 
a menu from which selections can be made without regard for the 
relatiot^ships that may exj^st among them. 
. Following the ddcriptions of each pQSsiblq^st^dy or projduct, 

1^ evaluative comments are offered. These comrnVfttSifctepresent the 
consensus, of th^ tareer (Guidance Design tj|feim, and aY^^suitimarized 
^end of this-chapter. ■ ' 

MgCH STUDIES REQUIRED - . ^ ^ 

1. ^at^brijci] iMngUudinal Surveys of Siiidet\t Development' '^'^ 

In previous ch^teifesAve have repeatedly cited questions or un- 
tested assumptions tnaKueed further research. The following are 
examples: ^ ^ 

^ What are the m^r determinants of the particular career de- 
cisions that students make, including decisions to take par- 
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ticular courses ot instruction, to select academic or vocational 
program^?, to interrupt or terminate their formal education. 
ap4to pursue certain posthigh school pathways? 

• Tb What extent have studlglts interrupted or terminated their 
high school education primarily for financial reasons, and 
to what ext^ has th is resulted from ignorance of available 
financial data? r ' . 

• To what extent do^he guidance needs of high-school-age girls 
mffer from those of boys? Can we assume that the psycho^ 
dynamics ^f career development of girls artd boys are the. 
same? ^ * • 

• By what processes and experiences do ycmng people obtain 
^ self-insight? 

• wh^^ processes and experiences do young people acquire 
values, interests, and occupational preferences? 

• Do students who have opportunities to gain career awareness 
and decision-making skills in secondary ^school fare better 
after leaving secondary school than stude^s^who did not 
ha/e such opportuq^ities? - 

• To what extent are thte posthigh gdiooi-edi^tional and voca- 
tional needs of conl^Doraiy studepts- consistent with the 
learning opportun1t|&s tfi^ have in high schqol?** 



Translating these types of questions" into researchable hypoth- 
i^^in most cases aft exceptionally difficult task, to say nothing 
of tl;^ t^k of;designing manageable tests of the hypotheses. But to. 
undertake thej^ development of^^gpt)f faQilitating^^i-^^r develop- 
^.ftient without 'answers to s^jM^^tions as these coUld result in 
, pe^ously misdirected aq|pRPfcducUve investment of develop- 
hierrtaHunds. r ' " 



; ' This^s not to say that the questions above. have not «irt|pMi^-re- 
- ceived attention.0-deed. a large ^bliograpKyfi^f relevant research 
^ studies can readily be^sembled. There are shortcQ]^ngs to thisie^ 
searclir however. Much bf it was conducted 20 to 30 yea^rs ago. m^l 
there is reas(|pf to believe tJiat contemporaif influences on cefre^ 
ft\ ^J^^^^'^Pni^^^^nd educational outcomes may^be^iubstantially/4if- 
iSi^M''^'^^ *^rocn the past. One can hypothesize, foir example, that -p^er- 
4 Ir?^P influences on career decisions are nOr<B^ stronger thafi the 

Hsf identified independently by Mitchell,^ 
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Past research typicdHy^as not been comprehensive, that is, it 
has focused on particular influences (such as counsreTors, parents, 
employment opportunities) rdth'er than on the relative strength of 
various influences. ^* 

' Past studies have usually focusedon small sampjies with unique 
characteristics as opposed to large national samples. Moreover, the 
few large-sample longitudinal stj^dies that have been^^onducted have 
reajjited in the creation of large data bases and ^many volumes of 
^ dP^l ptive results but only in a relatively small n'Jlmber gf hypoth- 
esis-testing studies that might have contributed to a theory of stu-, 
dent development. ' • - . 

\ The basic cause of thi*? state of affairs is* economic. Conducting 
national longitudinal studies is vastly more exp*ensive than other r^-^^|||||^ 
search efforts; creating the data bases tends to confbme all available ' 
" funds. Examples of such studies are ets's Study of Academic Growth 
and Prediction (described in Hilton, Beaton, ^nd Bower^, 1971), 
Project TALENT- (described in Flanagan et ^||962), and The^Base 
Year Survey of the, N0^onal Longitudinal SnH^ of 1ht*figh S9hool 
Class of 1972 (Hilton and Rhett, 1973). Project TALENTHaxld the ets 
GrowtfrStudy would be candidates if the interest is in long-term 
follow-up. If the purpose is to e^camine the development* of a more 
recent cohort of students, then the nlS file is the obvious first choice. 
The NLS data file is well suited for the investigation of several| 
clearly not allJi|the questions listed. Recently a number |i 
sfgl^llers have^een funded by various fecteral agencies to co^u 




clearly not allJi|the questions lisr^d. Recently a number ||ri 
B Wee 

anaTyses of the nls data file, and several of these studies appear to 
be relevant to the proposed questions. Peng and his associates (^^^j;/ 
have summarized these studies. A research study that foj^tfSelS di- 
rectly on questions such as the?p and at the same time gleaned find- 
ings from other analyses underway would be highly appropriate. 

COMMENTS ' / 5:'' , 

In light of the five factors cited earlielr, we would say»ll|at the 
state of the ^rt jfrfully appropriate for intensive analyses of ^^B^^' 
data files. Regerttjsjjgjhodological developments, esf)eciatty^^uc- ' 
ti|ral analysis (Jbreskog, 1970), provide powerful arialytic^ols 
heret6fore unavailable. ( * ^ 

As far as criticalness is concerned, the kind of guidance system 
we have propos^ed could function without longitudinal research, but 
it would be functioning on the basis of assumptions about student^. 
development\hat need much additional scrutiny. The cost would be 
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^low since the required data hav» already been collected and pro- 
cessed. The need is moderate ill view of the number of analyses of 
the NLS file that are underway at this writing, (Peng et al.^ 1977). ^ 
Lastly, the speed to conjpletion is high, sinc^ the data tapes are 
/ readily available. 

2. Longitudinal Case Studies 

^ There are limitations to the data files descrit^^d here. In the nls, 

for example, the subjects were first studied as high school seniors; ^ 
the relevant ^questionnaire items are retrospective (for example, 
**How much fjW your high school counsjelor inflwiaee jrour post- 2* 
high school pw9?"). Although the data are probabM belter than 
any other avaiwble, such retrospective judgmint^lby iimividuals are ^ 
suspect at best. Accordtngly, we stroi^y recomtiittid that analyses ^'^^ 
df existing data files be supplemej|(|^jyith specially designed stud- 
ies, Buch as longitudinal case stijdgPof small samples of contem- 
porary students im a small sampflp&f high schools in the United . . ^ 
States. Thus,- the*ase stucfies would be of both schools and the stu- 

. ' dents therein. 

I I Specifically^^ we propose that a random sample of rlO schools be 
'cirawn fj^m a stratified frame of public schools and then that 10 
student»%e randomly drawn from each school. These schools and 
their studentgL^would be intensively studied ■for at l^st the next 
^ven yeariffli^^ design is shown in FMp-e 8. hi l^e first year ^ 
df the study, 50 students would be drawn from grade seifeaViffittdrlO . _ W 
each from grades eight through twelve. Thusf,'tfWsample in any one 
school would consiit of five seventh-graders, one eighth-grader, one 
ninth-grader, and so oa. At leaj^t two ^^jectft at each grade* level 
(for instance, a maleJpd ^female) would be better; cost is th^ limit-^ 
ing factor. This sarqPI would provide immediate cross-sectional re- 
. suits Spanning Uie secondary school years. Thereafter, each of the 
students would%e followed until thejVnd of the first y^ar following 
• high school graduation or, in the cal^f ricmgraduateis, the year they 
^ would have graduated. Hpw much effort to devote to reducing sam- 
pie, attrition would depend on available funds. It would be highly 
^desirable tQ reduce attrition close to zek) by following the subjects pf'^ 
wherever they mi^ht move in the United States, in school and out 
of school. ^ ^ , : . , 

Following the model of R. W. White's Lives in Progress (195Z)^• ff^ 
the intensive study of each student would include structured^nter 
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YMr of Study 




Figure 8. Possible design for longitudinal case studies 
/ > 



views at least two times a year (preferably more often), administra- 
tion of standardized instruments to supplement data from school 
files, and collection of extensive data about the schools in which the 
students.are enrolled and thetommunities in which they live] 

Despite the well-known shortcomings of c^e studies, particu- 
l|riy the participant-observer problem and the pfoblem of general(|h 
ing %m^m^U5^ it is our conviction that the in-depth insights 
obt^j|K^%va^^^ be invaluable in learning about student develop- 
ment, particularly about the cdr^plex interactions'between student, 
school, and communfty. Such insights wpuld also -supplement and 
help interpret the results reported from large-scale national surveys 
--results which inevitably are'based on less ^an complete data on 
. individual students. Generalizations based on noniotheti^ (large- 
scaleKsmdies are of little value if they have oq explanatory value or 
validity when individual studentl^e studied in depth. .Thus, iifer'- 
preting'tht d^ita would inyply^ an interplay between nomo^tic.and 
ideographic data, with tJhe findings from ^nch data &et being tested 
against the other. |^ ■ , 

COMMENTS. ^ ^ ' » 

' The art of conducting c%^ptial^^ th^ state of the art) is 
well developed, especially with iflbdern recording equipment (in- 
cluding videotapefef and sophisticated sampling techniques. Less de- 
veloped, however, are the analytical techniques for case studies- 
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techniques that will provicfi'teplicable results from small samples. 
Nevertheless, the jcinds of insights tHat can be obtftifWifi fron|case 
studies are 'so critical to theory construction that ttie lack of rigor 
can be tolerated. The need i$ high-A|^ knovv jof Fjp suc^^udies thV 
> aFi<ii«fiWway-and spoid td cori*Jett6n depend&pn the number 

questions we > 

Ifci^^^rf would l(^t^lori%4em^^ speed to completion is 

'jf^ardtfftgb>V'loAMv'''^ ^y-^ 

Studies have a unique value when thoy involve interviews 
in a broad rang^of schools. The inifghts obtained by the res^rch 
staff from firsthAid observation within tlm^thools can be invalQable 
to 4sear§h design and theory constructi|p. The demands of Ameri- 
caVgracJuate student training and tfrofcjssional employment are such ^ 
that few research psychblogifrts hate an opportunity to gain the inti-^ 
mate knowledge of contemjjorary schools which such interviews 
would provide. 




:i. Study oj Altvvmitivv Cuiriculum Stvuctuvtis 
for StHionddiv Schohls 

In earlier chapters the need for interchangeabilit^in educational 
pathways is mentioned repeatedly. Students should be able to select 
particular pn^nj of-^tudy, perhaps only for exploratory purposes, 
without the stSpgv constraints of continuing in that prograpp until 
graduation, especially if the program becomes inappropriate to their 
evolving career plans. It is difficult to structure the high school 
curriculum offerings to permit such interchangeability'and 'at the 
same time to preserve sequential integrity in the curriculum. The 
problem may well have been solved in some high schools, in this 
coiintryor abroad! or possibly a new cf)nGeptipn of the high scHbol 
ourricufayn is required. 

These questions require the identification of a range of cur- 
riculum structures and a detailed examination of tA effects ol dif- 
ferent structures and administrative practices on t^fcareer devel- 
opment of the students enrolled. Existing data files as those of 
Project /^ALENT (Flanagaji'et al., 1962) and The Bnse Year-Survey of 
the NCi^iomil L(m^it^j^i^ull Study nj tht^'High School Class of 1972 
](Hilton and Rhetf. 1^73) nisight proVe to be useful, although it is 



likely that such data M:ould have to be extensiv 
probablV thuHigh oif?%fti^^a'ataiei6ltection:The cas 
in Item 2 ccMild also provide valuable data. 

In addition, it would be desiAble to examim 
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^ucatli^n literature for evidence of the effects of the drastically dif*^ 
ferent curriculum structures existing inothercountries. Such a study* 
5{y coulcn|pik& a highly impoctfta^ contribution ) to secondary icttool 



theory «a||>r8l:tice in the United States. % V^, • 

A sOPy of alternative curriculum structures would jilio con<^ 
ite to the solution t)^^ the cxiierion problem in career develop- 



tr||nt< 

ol^ftive procQ^ures for evaluaWlg.the effects of alternative cur 
riculum structures. 



This difficult problem ^^l|rild be met head-on in designing 



CX^MMKNTS ^jtf^ 

'''^onductfl BP fe s^dy would test the limits of existing technol- 
ogy, primarily^Mcause of the criterion problem. How could a re- 
searcher dertiiB^^^ltg that the long-term effect of one structure is 
more b^ffg^fm thalBinother? Short-term outcomes, such as greater 
interdiangetbijity. cojuid be, examined, but even high interchange- 
abiliW^ay be a 

""^^Ievertheless,^t is necessary now to challenge traditional cur- 
riculum structures, even though such research may not be highly 
critical to the impl^nientatlon of the proposed guidance system. The 
cost of s^ol^ia study. And the tinMit would take are dffficultPto esti- 
mate since these factors depend V such a great extent on the dMign 
of the study. 

4. Evaluation of Alierimiive. Guidance Pwceduves 

MChapler 2, it was argued that lower cost alternatives to tradi- 
tional individual student career counseling must be identified and 
developed. A number of such procedures are known, including self-» 
instructional exercises, classrpom proceduresj^ group guidance, sim- 
ulated occupational explowtion, §^nd computerized interactive guid-- 
ance systems. In evaluating alternative guidance procedures, their 
relative cost-effectiveness would be assessed by means of literature 
searches and visits to schools to obtain descriptive information., cost 
data, and whatever empirical data may be Bvailableiand by conven- 
tional controlled evaluations of the mbst promising alternatives^ The 
final product of this step would be a manual fer school use describ- 
ing r^conatijended procedures based on the evaluations conducted. 

COMMKNTS - ? ' 

It' is possible that the^npcessary judgments cguld be caade by 
means of expert examination and comparison of'ev^luations of ex- 
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procedures and systems sponsored by USOE and NIE. iHifi^ 
ttie cost would be low and the study could be quickly cWm 
[f existing evaluations-are not suitable, then comparisbn of 
_^:competing systems through controlled experiments will be nec-' 
essary, and the cost would be high, pwrobably in the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. But the crucial aspects of such information to 
the proposed ^systtin and to secondary school eiducation in^^eneral 
are implant enough to justj|ppH^st. 

5. Career De?(:i>sion-Mafcfng Study ^ 




The design of anjw«jjkertgl*«nd,procedures in ihfikgen^ral area 
f Qareer <j|p1sion^i|tdfcg encounters bai^g^^y^stions 

suqh ^thefollowinMH^ ^ 

• Can distira^^^^B^' of decision^ making be identified and 

^re th^etft^^ decision-making styles? How related 

are t4i6||niiHB^M-mj^ or g];oup characteristics (for ex- 

ample, W^iii^^^j^^^ 

• What cCH^gftftn^ScSi th^ process pose ihb 
grti^te^iiHH^i^l^or stvidents, and do they differ for sub- 

grouj^^^PI^^ 
• • Are tjlBRystematic differences in decision-making strate- 
gies *4Kociate£i with individual differences in cognitive 
styles? 

• What is the effect of educational and cultural background^ott 
individual career decision making?^ 

■• ■ »• * ■ • ' 

The answers to t^ese questions have important implications for 
any developmental ^efforts ip the area of decjsion making. K the 
kinds of ^lifferences implied by the questions do^ exist, then any 
materials or procedures designed should be reisponsive to th^m ill 
order to maximize their effectiveness. In b very fteal way^ cuFrent 
developmental efforts/ however valuable, are proceeding on the 
basis of Assumptions abduf individual deoisidn making that are 
largely untested in any rigorous way. . " ^ 

Fortunately, we have an unwsual opportunity to investigate 

Again we are sUlici'by the similarity of these questions to those posed InH^end- 
ently by Mitchell and her'associates (1976}^^^ 
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some, if not all, of these questions through the records that cai^ be 
generated for any student who interacts with computer-based guid- 
ance and information systems such. as siGi (Katz, I974). For a se- 
lected sample of users, the computer can make a detailed record of 
the student's behavior at the terminal. This record includes re- 
sponses to key displays, the sets of values and specifications the 
students use to generate lists of occupations that meet their values 
and specifications, the occupations examined, the questions asked, 
the predictions called in, the amount of time spent in each compo- 
nent of the system, and so on. Summary data cart be accumulated 
across all users. Consequently, it is possible to reconstruct a stu- 
dent's behavior from the printout of the tract of a student's path 
through the system and to compare it to norms derived from the 
summary records. These data, combined with other test data, der|jo- 
graphic data, and educational status data about each participant, 
make possible numerous, highly relevant analyses at relatively low 
;cbst. The initial analyses would be descriptive and hypothesis- 
generating. These would be followed by hypothesis-testing invest'i- 
gations based on independent samples. ' 

:t:OMMENTS t 

The methodology for the proposed study is adequate!^ devel- 
. oped. Indeed, a first study by Norris (1977) along these lines was 
recently completed. Since the data are eithW available or easily gen- . 
erated, the cost of this research is relatively low, and it can be 
completed in a matter of months. Although not highly critical to the 
proposed system, more fundamental knowledge about the nature of 
human decision making is critical to future developmental work in 
career guidance. 

6. Survey of Trends in Student Attainments 
and Characteristics ^ 

The concepts and proposals in this book represent a sizable set 
of largely untested hypotheses about what influences the outcomes 
of secondary school education. Inherent in each step are beneficial 
gains in student development. Clearly, however, we can in no way 
be certain, on the basis of available evidence, that the outcomes will 
be as expected. We cannot accurately predict what may result from 
the interaction of the large number of proposed interventions. What 
will be the net impact, for example, of increasijig expenditures for' 
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insyuction in decision making on student attainment in other skills? 
If sjains are made in one area of student development/ what price 
wAy be paid in other areas? We submit that it is essential to monitor 
the effects of expenditures along, the lines propoised iti this book.' 
This IS a large order, the nature of which we can only briefly discuss 
here. ■ = 

The objective of the study would be to detect change^ in the 
attainments and characteristics of graduating high school seniors in . 
the United States that might result from the^ntroduction of career 
guidance components such as those discussed .in the .previous chap- 
ters. Attainments and characteristics would be broqdly defined to^ 
include, for example, traditional academic skillsl^vocational skills, 
interpersonal skills,^ interests, and appreciations. One approach 
would be {6 conduct periodic national surveys similar to The Base- 
Year Survey of the National LongitudinaJ Study of the Hfgh School 
Class of 1972 (Hilton and Rhett, 1973). Since the Objective of the 
survey would be/substantially less ambitious than the objectives of 
the original National Ldhgitudinal Study, less instrum^^ntation and 
a smaller national sample would probably be adequate. The effort 
would still be large, howeveiyff. for example, the Base-Vbar Survey 
of NLS were repeated with sample substantially smaller than the 
original nls sample of 21, BOO. at one-fourth the cost of the original 
survey, it would still cosStroughly $250,000. And to be useful in 
detecting national trends tttese surveys, once begun, should be re- 
peated-every three or four years. ^ ^ .■ : 

If the Base- Year Survey of nls were repeated ipthe spring of 
1979, the results, compared with^he original survey conducted in 
the spring of 1972. would provide invaluable data on educational 
trends for a crucial seven-year period during which numerous 
schools will have implemented 'the kind of career guidance compo- - 
nents discussed here. The educational trends which could be exan^- 
ined by means of the nls instruments would include educationBl ' 
and occupational aspirations of high school seniors, attitudes toward 
schooling, po^thigh school plans, reasons for such plans, and basicl 
cognitive skills (as measured by the short battery of tests admiil-^' 
istered in the NLS,Base-year Survey). Such a survey would not, then, 
provide the kind of comprehensive measurement proposed above^ 
but it wpuld still be valuable and clearly better than no trend data 
at alL ' 

^ It cbujd be argued that such periodic national surveys would 
merely duplicale theL^ational Assessment of Educational- Progress 
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(NAEP). Our preliminary consideration of this alternative suggests, 
however, that thelJind of datQ beipg obtained by naep wJll only par- 

,tia^y ser^e the specific pilirposes putlin^d.^k Would be desirable, for- 
example, to be able to relate outcomes to the unique school and work 

' experiences of individual members of the^sample,' which canhot be 
donjB with NAEP data. To^nhance its acceptance by the^ducational 
community, nae^ was deliberately designed^ to preclude the relating 
of test scores to educational treafin^nts, - , • ' ^ ^ , 
This mattef requires uiiich rtlpre study ttian is possible here, 

, Nevertheless, it is' essratial thkt, Jby; q^e mjeans or another, such 
monitoring of the impact of fr|hovatfonsaij'career guidance be cfbn- i 

ducted. , ' , ■ ^'V'/f ' \ ^ : , , y 

^ COMMENTS , ' ■ , ' _ ■ ■ 

Although not critical in the^sgas^ that we have used the term, 
crpncerning the functioning of .the'^coifitprehens-ive guidance system, . 
Such a study is vital •to the well-being of education in the Uniied 
States. The state of the art of conducting hational surveys pos^ ho' * 
problems, with the^ossible*exceptio^n oPtjfie criterion problems we 
have mentioned repfeatedlryl Some of the rtiost|mpprtant educational 

} outcomes, especially in the noncognftive "domain, are difficmlt to, 
measure Vvith the same validity with wl¥tch we measjjre cogpitive 
outcoipes. How, for example, do we measure a hlgh^chobl senior's 
motivation to continue lifelong learnihg? Any progress that a na- 
tiorral survey made in the direction 'of Solving th^s measurement /, 
problem woiild justify thp whole effort. . ' 

By educaTionali'esearch standards, the cosyQf't)eriodic national ^ 
surveys would be substantial; by Pentagon standards, a mejei,'pit'^ 
tance. . > 

7. Career Guidance System and Product EvaJuafion - ^ " 

There }iqs been less federal supporif of educational resear^'gtidj 
development during the last five or six years than in previous ytojs 
^ but such research and development has not come to a stop. Eauca-^ 
tional innovsftion has continued; new projiucts, teaching materi^ls^ 
and procedures have been developed. To collect and exaniine the** 
output of tjie many federal laboratories, s|^te agencies, local school 
staffs, and private organizations such as'ETS and American College 
Testing Program is a staggering project^and the volume of printed 
material is well beyond the information-processing capability of any 

. 9 3 . f 
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single individuaj. Oije wonders how many good ideas and how 
'"^much good experience lie undiscovered \n this Avalanche of ma- 
terial. ' 4^ ' V 

^ Beyond the problem of assimilating the hugfe educational guid- 
ance literature is the problem of evaluating the usefulness and prom- 
ise of the ideas, products, and educational sy.stem^ that one reads 
about. Such Evaluations were* dgne in the past by usqe's' Product 
Evaluation Panel and two projects sponsored hjj^ 'the' National Insti- 
' tute of Education: the Pajiel Review of Produdis and the Evaluation 
' of Career Education Materials. Although these projects were well 
cpnceived and executed, they cannot fill the continuing need for 
evaluation. The Educational Products Infotmation Exchange (the 
EPIE Institute) iH New York^ presumably was designed for this pur- 
pose. The consideration qf broader fedei^f support of that organiza- 
tion \vould be a constructive first step. ' > 

I'm ■ • . 

COMMENTS . . • • ^ 

Increased effort in ^is general area would probably.; require- 
more attention to evaluative procedure^ and criteria, i^s Scriven 
{1967]rand others have argued. But all education would profit from 
such work. - ^ ' ^. , 

As far as critical ness is concerned, the kind of guidance, system 
discussed, in the earliet chapters can be implemented without further 
evaluation, but, obviously, the possibility of successful ihnovation 
is greatly improved by rigorous evaluation of past efforts. Equally^ 
important is the ready access to the results of the evaluation. 

Assuming that our concern here has been with what might be 
called secondary evaluation, that is, the. weighing, integration/and 
dissemination of the results of primary evaluations, the cost should 
no^e^high, and*it should not take long to add substantially to the 
. stjore ol^seful evaluative information. 



8. Critical Examination o/ Dropout Literature 

The major reason that many students withdraw from se^dndary 
School is because they perceive school as irrelevant since theV^have 
no career goals, or because they have them and do not und^stand 
the relevance of* their school experience to them, or because th^ 
school experience is, in fact, irrelevant. Although the informal evi- 
dence, in support of this hypothesis is quite convincing, w^ dpJnot 
knOrw of any formal test of the hypathesis — really three hypotheses — 
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nor do we know of any investigations of the strength of the hypoth- 
esis relative to alternative explanations of the withdrawal phenom- 
ena. It may be, ^oriexample, that the major reason for dropping out 
is that the quality of school instruction is such that stxxcJents do not 
have a sense of perfonal accomplishment, whether this estcomplish- 
ment is relevant to their career goals or not. Or the major reason may 
be the attractiveness of immediate economic: gain relative to the 
value of further gains^in skills and knowledge. Or ^peer group or 
parental pressures may be dominant. Each of these hypotheses has 
differentimplications for educational policy and practice, and each 
requires |^nve§tigation. : " 

Also^ interest is the other side of the coin: Why do students 
not drop out? Why'do the rnajority of students stay in school and 
finish high school (and sopie continue their education beyond high 
school)? Is it bec^us^, the school is perceived by them as being rele- 
vant to their careS^^? Or is it that early acquired values or peer and 
parental prfessures^re more powerful than anything the school does? 
Of particular interest are th^se students who continue in school ev^ 
thoug^, on the ba^is pf past research results, we would expect thfeim 
tocJ#6p out. ^ . ^ * 

' The primary purpose ot this study would not be to discover 
ways of reducing school withdrawals. For many students, withdraw- 
ing from school may- be in their^best interest. Rather, the purpose of 
the study wouTd be to study dropouts as a symptom of "school 
^malaise. In other words, ouj^ interest is in the educational process, 
and not in* dropouts per se. Some dropouts represent education 
c^suaftiers; ' these dropouts would be of 'most interest. The objec- 
tive ot the study would be to identify the implications bPsihool 
Withdrawal phenoniena for educational planning 'and guidance, 
^)ractices. - 

Dropping out has been the subject of innumerable studies.lMost, 
however, have serious shortcomings: , ^> • 

' l.^Th'ey have relieci on survei data, the validity^^*^hich is 
^ subject to serious question. 

2. The]^"have relied on retrospective data. In'qther words, stu- 
dents have bee^ asked after the fact why they dropped out. 
(There is reason to bplieve that any* retrospective response 

^.'represents a rationalization that may not rteflect^the tnie 
re^son^or the act.) - . " ^ . 

3, They have not taken into consideration the complex multi- 

- , .5 . - " ■ 
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causation of most withdrawals. (There is seldom a single 
reason for droppitig out.)* . ^ 
4V Most dropout stu(|li^8» not aPphaV^ regarded dropping out 
as a pennaneot tenninat|On of the student's formal educa- 
tion. It is well know^ that a large percentage of dropouts 
either return to the school which they left of continue their , 
education in other schools^ public and proprietary. 

5. Mbst studies' have not taken into consideration the possi- ' 
♦ bility that caii^tibn uiay.differ fdr ix&jor Gategories.of stu- 

• dents, 'for example, students categorized Ijy.sex; etJinicity, 

family income, and student ability. ^ .w. 

6. Some dropout studies, while fully justified and w^llMone, 
have been conducted for Reasons i\ot directly relfevanrto our 
present concemg. For example, they may have been con- 
ducted totiocument th^ need for special vocational,^|ioo^s. 

This is an impressionistic characteri^atfon of previous dropout 
research, based on the authors* past examination of dropout studies 
^ for pther purposes. A two-phase study would, .therefore, be desir- 
able. First, the dropout literature would be critically e^^atnined. Tnis^ 
examination would include the preliminary results jpf^recenlty 
funded dropout studies. ' . ' , 

If the results of this examinatioaare as sparse as is expected^ the 
second phase woiild ba designed and coltiducted as a second stydy.^ 

J his. study could dovetail nicely with Item 2 (Case Stinlies) if th^ 
ropouts studied were selected from the same ^ools used for the 
q^se^tudies. ' t 

A model for the proposed study of dropout pj^enomena would 
be the classic study of juven^ile delinquency by the Gluecks (1950). 
Ih which the family was identified as the primary factor in a boy's 
'^becoming or not becoming a delinquei\t. ' ;. 

COMMENTS ' ■ , _ 

As with the previous item, this research would contribute to ther ^ 
.implementation of any career guidance $ystem*but is not critical to 
the iffiplementa^ion. The cost of evaluating the dropout literatiure 
would not be high, but the cost of a larg^ longitudinal study %f 
Ropouts would not only equal the several iiiijlions invested in the 
National Longitudinar Study but also woUld require a number of 
y^ars to complete. The heed for a study of dropouts as a yvay of ' 
studying the educational process is nonetheless high. ^ 
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9. Study of Current Policy•^lcmnir\Q Activities ^ 

To obtain perspective on the iifppact of federal ^nd state policies' 
r^ated i6 career guidance, it is important that a Ji^'aseline, be estab- 
lished in the area of policy planning, focusing on the following 
typeSj^f questions: . " ' 

• What are the current pioblems that career guid^tce is ad- 
\ > dressing? / ■■ ^ 

\ • What legislation is cu^rrently in force, and jwhat is its-impact 
on career guidance programs? * ) 

What are the cur/ent local, state, and f^eral policifcs regard- 
\ ing caVeer guidance programs? > - ' 

\ Ht)w effective are the curjent legislation and policies in career 
» \ - guidance? . * ^ 



^ # What current information bases ar^avail^le to assess tfte 

\ . impact of career giyd^ce? . ^ 

^ 4 Wft^t i^ Jhe^ availability of indicators- to'asses6 the impact of 
' l^areer guidanc^.'arid'l^vhat nevi^ pnes need-to Ije consideredf. 
•>;What are^th« alferrfaUve^ppr^acheslo^iJehvepin^p^er guid 
- iince,.and-what is ti^eiF likely impact? 

Studies ^ealiijg wi^l} Ul^^jlf/^^ similar type^of quMUonfi ar^an 
ambitibu$ undei^Jytpg^bov^^^ife ij^t^^explp^ing 

3riously deter rn^niiigful eyalu-^ 
lidance^on-owT natiQii's stu^qnts. k0 

^ . , The qu^.stions ,|iave*received some atteniioii from- 
^ x:iationW bu|,in yiav^ of the rapidly chiingi^g jpationahscene there is 
- a ne?ed for upfto-sd^e aiKlji^jaatnjuing exaim nation onpolicy.rplannin^ 
..._fL Th^s,faltb4kighjhe study is no,t critical to thj2 impjemen-^ 
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procedures that might be included woul^ be planned part-time work, 
summer work, classroom . simulation, automated s^lf«iastrtJCtiorf'al 
devices, and formal classroom instruction. : , 

Ouj assumption is that the problem of providing students^with 
opportunities for occupational learning has received sufficient at- 
tention nationwide to make the top priority task one of identifying 
and evaluating the most promising mean or means now available. 

COMMKNTS - ' 

Inforqiation about the most effective ways of Iransrtitting'infor- 
malion about occupations \s sorely needed and'is necessary in the 
implementation of any career guidance system. Since the acquisition 
of knowledge (not motivation) is in question, the'criterion problem 
* encountered by other career research should not bfe a barrier. How- 
ever, carefully controlled comparisons^ of different instructional 
treatments would be required, and studies of this type are not in- 
expensive. We would rate the cost arfd the speed to completion as 
moderate. , ' , 

J J . E\'(iJu(ition of \n\orvn(ttiX)i\ File.s on Occupations 

The need is fdr- continuously updated, accurate, and coijf ise 
descriptions of occupations/structured in such a way that students 
can learn about broad. categpries of occupations and also obtain de- 
tailed information .about specific occupations. Students should have 
immediate access to information an^ shbilld be able to obtain copies 
of i/hformation that\hey regard as personally relevant. Since a jarge 
variety of such files exist, the step required is t^' idetfitify, thrV^ugh a 
isurvey of the literature and field trips, the most pro^ji^ising tech- 
niques and facilities and to conduct cost effectiveness studies of; 
these facilities. ' ' ' . 

The objective of this step would be to identify a set of proce- 
dures and materials that could be recommended to interested sec- 
ondary schools. * y ^ 

•COMMENTS ' ♦ ' ^ 

Assuming that an elaborate large-scale summ^tive evaluation 
would noMie necessary, the estimated cost of this evaluation woffc 
•would be low and would not require a long time for ^ompletion.^ 
Ad4itional expenditures later would be desirable td Icfeep such eval- ' 
uatibns complete and up-to-date. Researchers involved in this type 
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of study should become thoroughly familiar with the many relexant 
projects. supported in the past and at present by ihe United States 
Department of Labor^ 

Although the need for additional development of files of occu- 
pational inforrnj||ion is low -given the extensive work currently 
underway — the ne^d for a comprehensive inventory and evaluation 
of alternative methods is high. 

\. ^ . ' ' 

12. Comprehensive Criterion Research and Development 

Any evaluation of theoutcomes of a comprehensive career guid- 
ance system obviously, requires measurable criteria. $uch measures 
would include scores and other descriptive statistics derived from' 
standardized tests, but would by no means be limited to such scores. 
Other criteria, derived from the goals of a particular career guidance 
program, might include job satisfaction, employment, quality of 
'*real-life" decision making, and knowledge of factors entering into 
training and employment opportunities. Indices such as the propor- 
tion of students who are. involved in volunteer community activities 
and the amount and extent of school vandalism itiight also be useful. 
One way or another^schools need to be able to measure their prog- 
ifss in achieving v^hatever goals they set for themselves. 

TYuly comprehensive criteria need to. cover a broad range of out- 
comes that encojTtpass not only'student attainments bi^f also what- 
ever effects the school may have on the student's family and the 
^cpmmunity. ' . \. 

Since objective tests of student attainment are receiving atten- 
tion already (see, for exar^le, the College Board's Career Skills 
Assessment Program), the focu^ of this study would be on nontest 
criteria, although the conceptualization of the dpmain of criteria — * 
the major task — would have to include those outcomes that are 
measured by conventional tests. 

Completing this research and development effort will also re- 
quire that criterion measures be validated. Some measures, such ds 
the indices mentioned abpve, will reflect the program objectives so 
directly'th^t they can be accepted as valid. Other measures, 6uch as 
^elf-reported satisfactions, will require empirical demonstration that 
they are, in fact; measuring what they purpbrt to measure. 

COMf4pNTS ^ "^N^ • 
Throughout tjtre country much effort has been directed to identi- 
fying the goals and behavioral' objectives, of career education. One 
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need only oxarninv tfu?* hugft output of tho Ohio Stato, Center for 
VocatlTonal Edut:ation to be- convinced .of this. There is A pressing, 
need, however, for feasii)le measures, both test and nontest, of actual 
outcomes. Accordingly, we vyould rate the need for this research as 
high evefi though it is not critical toj'mplementing a career guidance 
system. , ► . 

.Sinc(! a coinplex instrument developmant and data collection 
effort is involved, the cost would be'substa|tial, ai)d two or three 
years might be reqifired to complete the effort. 

COMPONENT DEVELOPMENT REQUIRED , 

' We novy turn to the instruments, materials/procedures, and services 
nej:essary to implement a comprehensive guidance system discussed 
in earlier chapters. A|.tht)ugh we describe them as separate compo- 
nents, th? reader should keep in mind tha^ this kind of development 
cannot proceed in a-fesearch vacuum, and furthermore, that few of 
the components can stand alone, without the structure provided by 
. \he comprehensive system. Most of the components have been dis- 
cussed in earlier chapters, and therefore they vyill be described in 
less detail than the research studies. 

A 

I. Conr/)rt?h(?nsi\e Entry AsstJSs-inenf Jn\'(,'n(orv 

The task is to develop a comprehensive inventory of entry as- 
s-essment, measures including, for example, measures of abilities, 
^ cognitive style, interests, values, and career awareness, and a brijgf 
^questionnaire concerning status of career planning and strategies for 
p developing plans.. The emphasis of these measures would be on diag- 
nosis as opposed Jo evaluation, and the measures need not be limited 
to conventional paper-and-pencjl type. 

Insofar as possible^he measures should be self-administering 
and self-scoring. But some device, perhaps matrix sampling, would 
be desirable to permit schools to use some of the results as a baseline " 
for'school self-evaluations. ' ^ ' 

Obviously it will not be necessary to start from scratch. A large 
number of ability and interest measures are available and al^o mea- 
^ sures of career maturity (see. for example. Super, 1974; the Ameri- 
can College Testing Program. 1973-74; and Psychologfcal Corpora- 
tjon. 1975). The problem is to assemble an array of measures that 
(1) can be administered inexpensively aitd within a short time 
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(hours, not days). [2] will nu^ii currtnit standards ol (osl validity 
.(Sun APA, n)74). (3) can providti both individual diagnostic informa- 
tion and data for schoolwido assessment ai]d planning, and (4) j:an 
be udaptod to a broad range of sludont ability lovols and noods. To 
give a test whicli r«quir«s at l#«st an eigbth-grado reading ability to 
a student with oidy fourth-grade ability is pointless. Similarly, high- 
ability students will be offended by measures that they regard as 
elementary. 'Meeting all these requirements will severely strain ex- 
isting measurement technology. Fkanching te.sts and computerized 
testing techniipies may be necessary (Li^in, Lord. \\)7\, Weifis. 

U)74). 

A preliminary step would be to establish the clear need for each 
measur/j anci to determine how the results would be used. 

COMMKNTS 

The state of the art for cognitive measures is high -that is, the 
technology for developing them is highly advaniied - but for non-- 
cognitive^ measures, which are most needed/the state of the art is, at 
best, moderate. Also, the req'uirements that an inventory be compre- 
hensive, meet high testin|g standards, and n/so b^e inexpensive arul 
require minimal administration time may simply be unful/illable. At 
best some compromise will be necessary. The cost also may be high 
— in the hundreds of tHousiands, depending on- how many tests have 
to be developed from scratch. Nevertheless, comprehejfisive diagnos- 
' tic assessment on entrance to secondary school is critical to the pro- 
posed guidance system, and the available measures are only partially 
adequate. 

2. SUidrnf S(?/f-Siir\ ey ]/is(rumonf 

In this step. which is closely related to both the preceding and 
the following components, the task is to develop classroom-admin- 
istered, self'scormg materials and ■ procedures for confronting stu- 
dents with the need for early initiation of career planning. A possible 
approach would be to ask the students, in the form of a self- 
admimstered "interview," to record their expectations about high 
school and their preliminary thinking about their careers. (If the 
student has done no thinking- which is likely idr a large proportion 
-simply being asked about his or her plans may stimulate such 
thinking.) 

The Self-Survey differs conceptually from Component 1 (Entry 

lor' 
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A»8«ssm(Mit InvontoVy) in tlu? rocord would ho conf idtMitial 
possibly highly so-indiKhng personal ruflnctioii^ that the students 
might not wish to share with anyone, neither1(ui(:hers, counselors, 
nor parents. * , 

Materials to support the Stude^it Self-Survey. may include a 
- teachers' nvainial. film strips, videotaptis. and group guidance nui- 
teri^ds. r 

. / 

COMMKNTS 

The' state ot the art ot (]uestiormair(? development is high. l)ut 
how om? would achieve acceptance ot this self-survey by the school 
staff and how one would motivate students to nuike^dl use of this 
^ producJ.^and those that will l)e recommended next, is an unsolved 
problem. It is. however, a ?,:ritital element in the proposed system. 
Whether the need for new material is high or low depends on the 
adequacy of materials available, such as those developed for Opera-"* 
tions Guidanc^ by the Ohio State University's Center for Vocational 
Education (Center for Voc:ational Education. 1974). In the absence of 
a thorough evaluation of these materials, we assign a rating of mod- 
erate as far as need is concernecl, 

rh(» co?it and completion time depend, of^course. on how much 
developmental work is necessary. In any case, developing the self- 
survey instrument should be relatively inexpensive and should re^ 
quire less than a year in time. 

-1. ■ • i • 

r Sfndr/if Frogro/n Flunnin^ Procecfur(?s 

.Rational planning by the ;;tudents is a critical aspect of the pro- 
posed system. The need is to develop procedures, iticluding illus- 
trative informational materials, for selecting school courses and 
work-related experiences on the basis of academic and vocational 
knowledge and skills, self-insight, and career knowledge likely to be 
gained -procedures which will require minimal .face-to-face inter- 
action with guidance counselors. 

This product is so closely related to Component 2 and Compo- 
nent 4 that it should be developed in conjunction with them. It vs 
described separately ohly because it could conceivably be defveloped 
and usedi without them, althciugh pot with full effeciiveness. ^ 

A critical aspecf of this component is the research that each 
school would have to do in order to provide students with iirfyrm«- 
Hon about the probable outcomes of certain choices and. also, with 
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imormation aboUt ^heir expected performance in particular educa- 
l*{flnal pathways, based on analysisof past student records. Consider, 
for example, the school described in Chapter 1, in which 95 percent 
of the studerits choosing algebra I subseqjiently graduated from the 
college preparatory program in contrast to only 30 percent of the 
Studentis who chose -business arithmetic. The eighth graders in this 
school system would' have profited from knowing this, if for no other 
reason than to permit them to circun^ivent the usual pathways if they 
wished to do so. , * , 

A model for a prediction system exists in Palo Alto, California 
(Palo Alto Unified School District, undate.d), where procedures and 
materic^ls for predicting certain student outcomes at the secondary 
.school level were designed and implemented approximately ten years 
ago. A logical first step in student program planning procedures 
would be to become thoroughly familiar with the current status ot 
the Palo Alto system and the staff's perception of the most pressing 
current and future needs. , . . 

Systematic student planning procedures are highly critical to 
the proposed system. Some schools — like Palo AltOj-now provide 
students with extensive information about the currfculum, but the 
kind of procedure that we describe here, we believe, is rare. Thus, 
the need is high. The cost and completion time of this qbmponent 
should not be high. '^'^ 

4. StLicieiit Cfireer Dovolopment Log 

For this item, the objective would be to develop^ systematic pro- 
cedures, including materials for record keeping by students and for 
periodic: review by students of their progress in gaining self-aware- 
ness and career planning knowledge and skills. Relevant nonschool 
experiences would be included in the monitoring by the student. 

Again, this product could, and should, be developed in con- 
junction with others, particularly Component 2 (Student Self- 
Survey), the discussion of which is relevant to the log. 

COMMENTS ^ 

The design of the log is straightforward; but the design of pro- 
cedures and incentives to motivate students to maintain a log would 
be a challenging task. Materials and procedures developed by Anna 
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Miller-Tiedeman (1974) appear to be relevant. The need for new 
procedures depends on the adequacy of procedures such as these. In 
any c^se, the procedures are critical, and the cost and completion 
time shpuld be relatively low. 

5. Cm eer Progrejss Feedlnick Procodures 

This component requires the design and development of pro- 
cedures by which students can receive feedback on the progress they 
are making in the formulatioit, of career plan^or planning strategies. 
Traditionally, such feedback has been provided" by means of periodic 
meetings of individual students with guidance counselors. Few 
schools in the United States, however, have had sufficient staff to 
•provide such service to students, and fewer still' are likely Jo have 
sufficient staff to provide the expanded services proposed here. 
What we have in mind, then, is a way of providing students with 
feedback -a way that makes minimal demands on the time of school 
personnel. 

The task is to design low-co^t feedback procedures that do not 
require electronic data-processing facilities. How this can be done is 
not clear, but the need is great enough to justify examination of a 
range of possibflities, including the use of paraprofessionals, student 
aides, and volunteers. 

COMMENTS 

Feedback from the environment is a critical aspect of all learn- 
ing and development, and career development is no exception. The 
need for developmental v^ork is high; we know of no schools that ' 
have solved this problem, with the possible exception of thos^^for- 
tunate enough to have a very low student-counselor ratio. Without a 
definite plan for the development of this component, we cannot 
estimate the cost. ' 

6. ModeA Cumuhiliva Shiden! Data File 

The task is to develop a data-processing system, procedures, and 
facilities for accumulation of student data relevant to all aspects of 
student development. The difficult issue of who would have access 
to the files and under what circumstances will have to be resolved. 
As opposed to the Student Career Develomnent Log (Component 4), 
which would be maintained by the studentahd be open to the school 
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staff only ^t the option of the' student, the Cumulative Student Dap 
File should be accessible to the staff and, possibly, parents, depend- 
ing on what data are accumulated. In other words, the Studentji>i.og 
is a personal log, possibly deeply personal, whereas the SUldent 
Data File is quasi-public. - * /Ij 

We know of no schools in which student data are not, Cumu- 
lated to some degree. Some schools may have develop^ highly 
suitable systems. The task may be, then, one of identifying and 
evaluating components developed^in the past or systems now in 
place in the field. y 

COMMKNTS 

The maintenance of flexible and easily accessed student data 
files is critical to the proposed system. The required technology is 
fully developed. The cost of developing this cqmponent may be the 
least of all components, since the task may bei one of evaluating the 
relative strengths and weaknesses of existing data storage systems. 
Many ot the schools may have fully adequate files, and therefore the 
need for developmental work on the component may be less acute 
than it is for other components. 

7. Df^cision-MaCing Insfruclio.nul Materici/s 

To meet the need for formal instruction in career decision mak- 
ing, a two-phase developmental' effort is envisioned. In phase I the 
adequacy of the decision-making instructional materials currently 
available (from the College Board, for example) would be formally 
evaluated. We tentatively propose that this be done through struc- 
tured interview's with high school seniors who have made full use 
of the decision-making materials and with faculty and staff mem- 
bers. The evaluations of decision-making instruction by Yabroff 
(1964) and Miller (1973) are highly relevant to this study. For our 
present purposes, it is assumed that evidence will be obtained fc/r 
supplementation of the materials by developing additional text ni/a- 
terial for student use and additional syllabuses for teachers. (Infor- 
mal discussions with a number of individuals with firsthand knowl- 
edge of decision-making instruction suggest that this is a via )le 
assumption.) Accordingly, the objective of phase II of this step woi^ld 
be to develop and pretest a set of materials and procedures foi^in 
struction in career decision making. In so doing, a number of diffi 
cult questions will have to be answered: 
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1. Is career decision making best- taught by first teaching gen- 
eral decision-making strategies and then focusing on career 
decisions, or by some other approach?"' 
' 2. To what extent can decision making be learned through self- 
instruction? 

. ' 3. How do you teach decision making to maximize transfer of 
' skills from the in'structional setting to the re^Mife setting? 

4. To what extent, if at all, can career decision-making instruc- 
^ tion be divorcedjfrom efforts to facilitate the social and per- 
sonal development of students? The recent worlTof Miller- 
Tiedeman and Tiedemali (1975) wo^j^ indicate that the 
answer is "not^at all." 

SIGI shows unusual promise as a means of teaching decision 
making. However, as with Component 5, Career Progress Feedback 
Procedures,' let us assume that there is an. interim — and, probably, 
continuing— need for written materials to support decision-making 
instruction. 

COMMKNTS 

Guidance systems such as the one p'roposed in this book could 
function without instruction in decisioji making, although numerous 
studies of student career planning suggest that the quality of deci- 
sion making could be much improved [Katz, 1963; Hilton et al., 
1962). Also, existing instructional materials may be adequate- fur- 
thermore, until we gain more fundamental knowledge OMHHpn^ 
decision making, it is not clear what direction develbpmef^Byork 
should take. Thus, on several grounds we would assign somewhat 
lower ratings to this line of work than to other research and devel- 
opment work discussed here. 

8. FinnncjfiJ Planning SfM'i ices ^ 

First, selected schools should be surveyed to determine if stu- 
dents are now receiving all the planning help they need (or all the 
help which it is feasible to provide). If need for further effort is 
confirmed, the task would be to design and implement a set of pro- 
cedures and niateriaFs to assist students in identifying sources of 
financial aid for higher education or vocational-technical training 
and in planning educational expenditures and income-producing 
activities in the most efficient way. 
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COMMENTS ^ ' 

X Despite the importance ofstudents' having access to good finan- 
cial information and assistance in using it, wq will assign a lower, 
priority to developmental work in this area on the basis that it may 
needlessly duplicat6 suph efforts as the College Scholarship Service 
[College Board. 1977) and the Early Financial Aid Planning Service 
^ (College Board, 1977). / 

'9. Comprehensi\'e Exii AtSsessmt?fi^ /nvejT^my 

' .* The task is to design and ir^plement a cor^iprehensive inventory 
of measures paralleling at leaisjt ia fraction of those of the Entry As- 
sessment Inventory (for the p^ufpose of gi^owth scores). The authors' 
tentative- jecommendation 'is that the inventory be administereci, 
typically, early in the senior yeajri^as an aid to postsecondary school 
planning by the student^,' althoii|H testing in the spring of the senior 
year may better serve the asgessmetit needs of the school for program 
planning purposes. : - 

The development of the comprehensive inventory will require 
precise specification and conceptuial analysis of the outcomes to be 
measured. > V- r ^ 

Since this item is receiving attention currently and is discussed 
at some length in earlier chapters, we will not offer additional re- 
marks here. The item is. nonetheless, of major importance. 

COMMENTS ■ : 

For the purpose of establishing priorities, we have assumed that 
the proposed testing would requite two full days (if all tests are 
given at one tii^ie. v^^hich may hat be desirable), that many of the 
required measures now exist in usable form, but that as many as ten 
40-minute tests will have to be d€\;eloped from scratch. (An individ- 
ual student would probably take a si^all subset of the total inventory 
of available attainment measures.) X^^^, the developmental cost of 
this item would be substantial. 

As with the entry assessmeht-inventory, United States test pro- 
ducers are skilled in the devefopment of cognitive tests but less so 
in the development of noncognitive= measures. Thus the state of the 
art has to be rated moderate. But such senior year stock-taking is 
critical to career guidance/from the point of view of both the student 
and the school, and the need is high. 
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10. . Procedures and MateriaJ^ to FacjJitctfe 

^ Senior-year Career JDeCisi|on Making ^ ^ 

The Authors" assumption is thalt what now pa^s^s for senipr^year 
decision Jfnaking is for soxme fraction of .the studen^ts — po^ibly a 
large fraction -merely the'avoidanqe 6r self-^efeating^Qstponerpetft . 
of-decision flaking, the student siiiipfy on to'advanced educa- 
tion or accepts ^ job Which happen^ to b.e'S|i?ailablerwithout convic- 
tion or conpnitment and without inve^tijgating ar range 6f options 
And makinga deliberate rational chi^ice among them. The nped,,then,t 
'is for the design of procedures, eqiiipment, an(| mat^rial^ stimu- , 
late and facilitate the processes of^aking a ra^onal choice. 

The choice in queistion does not necessarily coricern a long-term 
career. For most students, such a choice would be premature. Rather, 
it concerns the student's next step^ either by implementing a tenta- 
tive caree.Hchoice or ty providing him or her with further experience 
• on which to base a choice. ^ ^ [ . 

The effort .should also include a survey of available materials, 
such as Amer(cai;i Institutes' for Research's Planning Career Goals 
(1976), to minimize the chance bf unnecessary duplication. 

(^ttMMENTS 

.How critical this developmental activity is depends on the suc- 
cess of components planned for earliefr periods of the secondary 
school experience. Ideally, by the senior year, students should be 
skilled arid experienced in career planning. It seems unlikely, how- 
ever, jthat this ideal will be achieved ^in the near future and, thus, 
unliTely that this component will be fairly critical. 

Earlier remarks about the state of the art of guidance procedures 
are relevant here. Cost-effective procedures are desired, and a num- 
ber of possibilities are receiving attention (for example, group guid- 
ance and computer-assisted guidance). But whether one or another 
will fill the bill remains to be seen. Consequently, on most factors we' 
vyould assign ratings of moderate to this component. 

1 1 . Proce(^res and Materials to Facilitate. 
Job ana School Placement 

V 

Although vocational-technical high schools and departments 
seem to be successful in aiding graduates in finding employment,^ 
the authors' impression is that the typical comprehensive high school 
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*needs innovative profli?dures apd materials to assisXall students who 
desire {u\\^ or part-time employment, either before or after gradua- 
tion. For ediicational placemA|[|, the stattfs may be reversed; thai is,^ 
comprehensive high schools My do a more effective job than yc^ca- 
tiohal-technical high schools. Xb^effort would require -systeWatic 
needs assessment, field research, pilot testing of procedures identi* 
fieflj'c^r (ipv^loped. and thfe preparation'^f a nia^al fonschool use. 

T+iis developmental item could, easily be combined w^ith the ' 
previpiis item' ' ^ . \ 

CONIMKNTS ' *^ . . 

In all i;^spicts this itmii receives ratings of low or raoderate:/^^ 
nearly^Sll rfontetoporary schools are concerned with placement,, with 
at least ^ riio*ftcTmi ot suGcessi ' - - 

V ^ ^ - ' ■ ^ ■ 

S I'J. Pnn^adinvsand Insirunwnis jor Sutveying 

Exit Cuie^r Phms , . ' ^ 

The instrument would serv^ several purposes: 

\^ V ' '■ 

1. ivould enable school ^taff to assess the degree to which 

students have^been provided the opportunity and have tlie 

incentive tp develop their career plans, 

'\ 2. ^t would 'serve as a. 'Iposttfeatment" measure which, cojn- 

pared with entry survey data, would provide a. measure of 

the impact the school has had on j^e career development of 

the students.. \ 

3. It would serve as a baselifte measure for evaluatiii^'^the 

progress students make^ during the first year after high . 

'school and the first five years following high school. For 

exaiT)ple, were students equipped to implement the plans . 

they had at the time they leftliigh school? ; ' . 

' This step would require the design and pretesting of a 5- to 
10-page questionnaire that is machine-scora)3le, with the possible 
exception of a few open-ended questions. Questionnaires in the 
" public domain, which were developed in a number of large-scale 
longitudinal studies, may have many usable items. . 

The currently-available Suvvc.y^^f Plans for EducoMon and Ca^^^^ 
wars (College Board. 1974) is an excellent start in the direction of 
j?atisfying this need. A first additional step would be to conduct a . 
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modest surVey of^sch'ools^king Ui^e 6f thai iristrumenf. AUo, steps 
' might be taken to.-inakl^^re that re^ufts;db'tained can be conipafed 
yvithL^ata obtamed by the National Gentw46r Educatiori^tatistics., : 

Again, this component Qouid hh conibined with Component^ lO 
and 11.. / ^ ^ * ' 

COMMENTS 

, . This i5;a Ictwer pribrity item -since it i/' xidT essential iq the 
' Implemenfa.tion of aguidance system, and some developmentaj^work 
has already. been done in this area. Howevyr, it would not*be an ex- 
pensive coplponent and the data obtained ^ould greatly aiji a school 
'.in monitofing its progjess in providing career- giii da ijce services. 



rj. Pvix:e.dureii and f/istriniients |or One-Yo(y 
^nd^Fivc-Year Folhnv-up Surveys * 

All ;the comments about Component •12 are relevant 
fddttion, a manual would be wrftten providing sth 

sampling (where needed), steps to mj^xihiize-respi 
quality of responses, and — when. appropriate — vie' 
ing iftatistical significance of observed changes'fe 
year fpllow-up to.the fifth-year follow-*up). 




^:ommf:nts ✓ ^ * . - ' ; 

j Like the previous component, tfiis one is of ^^ei p^ipji^^^e 
cost of develbping the questionnaires would not be hi^^^Mtoe ex- 
Jensi#* use could (and should) be, m^d6 ^f. ifei«^>"deS!gn^ipf the 
foilow-ups of the NationQl LongitMcJinol .^tudy GTa^ If ihe: 

cost q.f conducting annual surveys is toQ greaf^burden^dji^a school, 
the .surveys could be conducted every three or four yfiars; in large 
h'igh schools a carefully stratified randogi sampJe wx)ul4' be adequate. 

11 the instruments were designed with^a^' eye to tjbe program- 
planning nee^s of state agencies, jiubsijdization of locaH(^llow-ups 
would be a possibility. * , • ' ' ' 
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(aii{|(in(:(> S\stenr I • j 

If sk;i did not exist, the authors would recimlnend that its de- 
velopment be given the higl^e^Jt prictrity as the .most-ppon^ismg ajter- 
native to individual student tx)unse(ing thalLwe can imagine. Wi|hin 
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;Qtie system', sigi s|^isfies aj l^^t^^ix of , the req^iternents we have 
.^5'scussed: ^ *^ \ ^ ^ J 

^ way of confronfin^ students with the^l^tus of their career 
/planning. ^ . . ^ - / ' 

at " A \vay of obtaining a record of at feastypart of the student's 
thifikihgaboul careers. . 

3. ^A way of prdviding students with relevant otcu^jational in- 
^ ' formation. / ■ ' 

4. A way of facilitating senipr-yeir decision making. 

^. A way of surveying tKie exit status^f^the students' career 
plans!^' 

•6: A way of ^aching decision-making skills^probably most im- 
portant). ' 

; The format of sigi is designed for junior college students, but 
^ we strongly re^jomm^nd that the text of sigi be revised to be suitable 
fo^pecondary school stud^ts. Discussior>s with Martin Katz, the 
prioidrji creator oT siGi, indicate that extensive revisions would not 
be/ieces^aty. ; . v 

As the first step we recomniend a thorough investigation of the 
feasibility o£ develbping a secondary school version of sigi and mak- 
ing it aVailable to high schools. Such a study would include a con- 
sideration of the cost-effectiveness of the alternatives to sigi, in- 
cludinrg DISCOVER, the computerized guidajjce systerh developed by 
JoAnn^arris-Bowlsbey (Rayman and Harris- Bo wlsbey, 1977); eces, 
the system developed under the leadership of DonSd Super (Myers, 
Thom^)son, Lindaman, Super, Patrick and Friel, 1972); and, also, 
group guidance procedures. 

• • # 

COMMENTS 

The one problem with sicy for sl^condary jj^ools is>. its high 
initial cost — in the tens of thousands if a junio^^^wge has to pur- 
chase all the electronic hardware that the syst^^^quires. If sigi 
were installed in large numbers of high schools^ne cost of each 
installation would be substantially loW^eiyln addition, it is likely 
that the cost of the necessary hardwar^ wili continue to decline as 
advancebients are made in miniaturizing the^parts oLthe system. In 
any case, the cost of the proposed feasib^litjKstudy%/ould 'not be 
excessive and could generate results wifti extremely important im- 
plications for secondary school career guidance. ^ 
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How crirical this component is depends on the success bf ef- 
forts to develop noncomputerized methods of satisfying certain sys- 
tems requirements discussed in the previous chapters. If these efforts 
fail or are only partly successful - which, we suspect, is likely-'a 
fully developed interactive' guidance system like sigi would be in- 
dispensable and, thus,'of high criticalness. 

15. SimiiifJied Ov.cupdlioiml Choice (soc), Phcjse 11 

The need for more adequate measures of decision-maki^vg skills 
is unanimously agreed upon. Yet it appears that the approaches to 
such measurement thlat have been considered by the ETs and Col- 
lege Bo£lrd staff are not particular]^ promising, with the except'ion 
of the measures that could result from a continuation of the "Simu- 
lated Occupational Choice" study by Katz. Norris, and Pears (1978). 
This worlc to date has resulted in the design of a sequence of tasks 
that simulate the sequence of steps in career decision making. One 
by-producf*Tof the exercise is a set of scales reflecting the student's 
attainment .along several critical dissensions of decision making. 
Thus.'it is now possible to obtain measures with impressive content 
validity from this' individually administered exercise. Additional 
studies can be undertaken to supplement evidence now being gath- 
ered on il^s construct validity, then it would be clearly desirable to 
develop either group-administered or self-administered measures 
that will produce scores closely related to those obtained on soc, 
which can serve as a criterion. Whether this is possible remains to 
be seen. 

For the purposes of this chapter we wilt consider an 18-month 
developmental effort which would include pilot testing and pre- 
testing of a prototype group-administered instrument to be devel- 
oped concurrently with research designed to examine further the 
construct validity of soc. 

COMMKNTS 

Although not critical to the implementation of a career guidance 
system, a measure of decision-niaking skill is highly desirable. 
Whether it i^ technically possible to develop a group-ac^ministered 
or self-administered version of soc is not certain. But there is a 
clear need for such a measure for both diagnostic and evaluation 
purposes. 
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\^ MafericiJs cind Procedures for In-Service Training 

In ^rlier chapters we have argued that providing the full range 
of needed guidance services, will require^ extensive involvement of 
classrponri teachers, working in collaboration v/ith the guidanc^e staff 
and the administrative staff. We do noUknow precisely what is .the 
effective form for this collaboration or what materials are Aeeded. It 
is certain, however, that teachers, counselors, and administrators 
win need to learn new ways of i^nteracting with each other, new 
ways of perceiving students, and new ways of meeting their career 
guidance needs. To facilitate this learning it is likely t-hat,yvservice 
training will be required. (In our interviews with school adminis- 
trators, the most frequently; mentioned need in the area of career 
guidance was in-service training.) We therefore recommend two 
steps: 

\: V^isits to schools which are known to provide at least some 
of the career guidance services discussed in this book and 
which also provide in-service training. The purpose of these 
visits would be to identify alternative patterns and methods 
of providing training and the materials needed; to identify 
the current and future roles of teachers, counselors, and ad- 
ministrators in providing career guidance services; and to 
*■ identify data bases that have potential use in comprehensive, 
career guidance programs, such as manpower projections, 
employment trends, sources of financial aid, etc. 

2. Design instructional programs. Some units would be rele- 
vant only to" teachers or to counselors or to administrators, 
although we feel strongly that most of the instruction should 
involve all three groups simultaneously. Since a goal of the 
^ » instruction would be to achieve change in the way teach- 
t?rs. cour^elors. and administrators perceive and interact 
with eacj^Knther. the program should take advantage of the 
most adya^(fe(l techniques in group dynamics. 

V:, 

The instructional staff might initially include staff members o^ 
schools which curruiy[)y have comprehensive career guidance sys- 
tems. This staff wouk%t)e augmented by professional staff expertise 
in career guidance, planifliig, evaluation, policy analysis, and group 
dynamics. 
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COMMENTS V 

Although not critical as a functioning part of a comprehensive 
career guidance system, in-service training may be critical as a way 
of achieving acceptance of the kind of expanded career guidance 
services discussed here. The need for such training seems to be high, 
and the cost and completion time are not excessive. 

1 7. Secondary ^bool Guidance Infovnuiiion- 
* Processing System 

One final component discussed in Chapter 4 will need devel- 
opment, namely, an information-processing system to facilitate the 
efficient flow of information both to and from the followinjj parties: 
students, the school staff, state agencies, and, in some cases, district 
and county offices. The system would include means of aggregating 
data, storing them for ho[h immediate and long-term purposes, and 
insuring the Confidentiality of the data where required. Component 6 
(Model Cu mulative Student Data File) would -be one part of the com- 
prehensive system proposed hei^. 

The outcome of this developmental work would be a systems 
design, and whatever software and instructional manuals are neces- 
sary to enable a local system and state agency, working in collabora- 
tion, to Implement the system. Extensive field work, systems design, 
and pilot testing would be required. 

COMMENTS 

If local systems are to provide Information on the career needs 
of their students to district and state agencies and receive informa- 
tion useful for planning from these agencies, then an efficient 
informationrprocessing system Is critical. The cost would depend on 
how elaborate the system i^, but it should not be high if we assume 
that extensive software development is not required. The technology 
necessary is fully developed, and the work should be conlpleted in 
a matter of months (although the authors' experience is that system 
design work tends'to take longer than anticipated). * 

SOME RKCOMMKNDATIONS 

Making decisions about what our national priorities should be in the 
area of career guidance is a complex process involving a broad range 
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of considerations and ir>terested parties. Nevertheless, some tenta- 
tive recommendations by the authors may help to focus this.decision 
making. ^ > 

With the exception of cost, the, factorrs^M^ere defined to be uni- 
directional. Other factors being equal, it v^^ould seem logical to give 
priority to an item with. a high rating for a given factor. This sug- 
gests, in addition, that a simple sum o"f the ratings (v^ith cost re- 
versed) might serve as the basis for assigning priorities. We question, 
however, whether a simple sum of the ratings provides a meaningful 
basis for priorities. Having computed sums -out of curiosity — we 
are even more sure of the folly of simple sumsrparticularly in the 
case of component development. The resulting sums simply do not 
reflect the Laiportance of certain studies or projects and tiieir func- 
tional relationships, primarily because the ratings assigned to cer- 
tain factors tend to dominate the summary scores. If nothing else, 
the scores should be standardized and weighted in accordance with 
their importance. Better still is a more thoughtful, stepwise approach 
to the necessary decision nuiking. wherein the factors are? regarded 
as pieces of information to be used only when they are relevant. 

We suggest, first, that priority be given to that research which 
is critical to the implementation of the proposed system. Examina- 
tion of the ratings, which are summarized in Table 2, indicates that 
only two studies were rated high in criticalne:ss: evaluation of alter- 
native guidance procedures, and comprehensive criterion research 
and development. Since evaluating guidance procedures will rev 
quire a broad range of criterion measures, many of which simply 'do 
not exist in suitable? form, the conctjptuali/.ation and development of 
the ne(jded measurt;s must r(;c(Mve tup pvioriiy (comprehensive cri- 
t(;rion res(iarch and dewelopinent) evqn though tlu; cost may be high 
and it may take s(;v(;ral years to complete; tlu; e;ffort. Se;c()ii(i priority 
would be give;n to evaluation of altt;rnativei guidance; pn)ce;dun?s. 

NeiXt, we; turn to the; stuelit;s ratt;el nu)(le;rate! in criticalne;ss anel 
rank tbe;m in e)reler e)f tbe;ir ne;t;el: Ihini t;valuatie)n of me;tlu)ds of 
transmitting e)e:e:upati()nal infe)rniatie)n; foiirlli. U)ngituelinal case; 
stuelie;s; aiul Hiih, *;valuation e)f alternative; e:urrie.ulum structure's lor 
see;()nelary scb(n)l. 

Tbre;e; stuelie;s bave^ ratings e)f me)ele;rate; e:ritie:alne;ss' anel mod- 
erate; neMul and the; same; ratings e)n the; ()tbe;r facte)rs. On the; basis of 
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1. National LdngitudinahurveyjotStudfnl 
, Development 

I. longitudinal ta^e Studies 

\ 'iludyolAlternativelCurriculumMruduri's < 
, tor Secondary Sch{X)k • 

4. Evalualion 'of Alternative tiuidanco Procedures' 

5. Career, Decision-MaLinfi Study 

{) Survey ot Trends in Student Atlainmeiils 
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/ . Career (iuidance System and Product [valuation 
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StudvotCurrentPolicv-Planriing Activities 

10. Evaluation of Methods of Iraiisniitting Occupational 
Information 

II. Evaluation otintormation Files on Odupations 
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Table]. SUMMARY OF RATINGS FOR COMPONENT DEVELOPMENT „ ^ 

«i ' ■ ' 

factors 

• Stateof i , Speedto 

Co/npofients ' t he Art Criticalness Cost ' Need Completion 

1. Comprehensive Entry Assessment Inventory M 'H H ' M M 

2. Student Self-Survey Instrument ' M H L M H 
3'.' Student Program Planning Procedures H - *H L H H 

4. Student Career Development Log M H M ' M M 

5. Career Progress Feedback Procedures I H' ? H M 

6. Model Cumulative Student Data File H H L M ' M 

It, • 

I. ■ ' 

7. Decision-Making Instructional Materials • M '. M M M ? 

8. Financial Planning Services H M • L ,L N/A 

9. Comprehensive Exit Assessment Inventory , M H H H, M 

10. Procedures and Materials to Facilitate 

Senidr-YearCareer Decision Making ' M t M M M ■ M 

11.. Procedures and Materials to Facilitate lob 

and School Placement H M ^ ^ 

1 2. Procedures and Instruments for Surveying 

Exit Career Plans H M I L H 



1 3, Procedures and Instruments for One-Year 
and Five-Vear Follow-up Surveys 



ERIC 



1 



H 



14. Secondary School Computer Interactive 

Guidance System H ^^^r^ M M M M 



factors 



Lomponents 


State of 
the Art 


Crilicalness Cost 


Speed to 
Need Completion 


1 5. Simtfrated Occupational Choice (sec), Phase II 


M 


M M 


H , M 


1 6. Materials and Procedures for In-Service 








f irdining 


LI 
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M M 


M ^ 


17. Secondary School Guidance Information- 








Processing System 


H 


H M . 


M M 
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small differences in criticalness, we would rank these as follows: 
sixth, career guidance system and product evaluation; seventh, eval- 
uation of information files op occupations; and eighth, national 
longitudinal surveys of student development. 

Of the remaining stuciie?, all of which were rated low in criti- 
calness, one was rated high i-it need: the survey of trends in student 
attainment and characteristics. We would rank this studrninfh even 
though it would be costly. The renialnder of the studies, which have 
identical ratings, are ranked as follows: tenth, career decision- 
making study (because of the importance of decision making in 
career development); eleventh, critical examination of dropout lit- 
erature; and twelfth, the study of current policy-planning activities. 

We a're comfortable with these rankings with the possible ex^ep- 
ti9«!^f the relatively low rank (ninth) of item 6 in Table 2 (survey 
oMfends in student attainments and characteristics). We would hope 
that the pressure of more applied research will not result in the long 
p^tponement of such a study. 

We also hope that the priority given to criterion development 
will not detract from the crucial importance of searching out cost- 
effective alternatives to one-to-one career counseling. In the next 
section w^ assign high priority to the development of materials to 
facilitate planning by students, record keeping by students, and de- 
■-- cision making by students. Although we are convinced that students 
must become the primajy agents of their personal development, we 
cannot imagine how pfoducts like the Career Development Log can 
stand alone, that is, without some kind of facilitating intervention, 
by the school staff. If one-to-one career counseling is not feasible, as 
we believe, then alternative procedures must be identified. 

In addition, we hope that nationwide the research in career 
guidance will be balanced, including both basic studies (fo^ exam- 
ple, the Career Decision-Making Study) and applied studies. 

Product Pviovities 

\_ To rank the developmental projects, we grouped the items ac- 
.cording to their ratings in Criticalness and Need'(see Tabl^ 3), and 
then within each group by their combined score on State of the Art. 
Cost, and Speed. In the case of ties, we ranked the items on the basis 
of fine differences in criticalness. The final rankings are shown in 
Table 4. 

These decision rules yielded some surprises. The Exit Assess- 
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Table 4. RANKING OF DEVELOPMENTAL PROJECTS 

High Criticainess, High Need 
' (3) 'Stuctont Program Planning Procedures 
(9) Comprehensive Exit Assessment Inventory 

(5) Career Progress Feedback Procedures 

Moderate Critlcalness, High Need or High Critlcalness, Moderate Need 
(2) Student Self-Survey Instrument 

(6) Model Cumulative Student Data File 

(1 7) Secondary School Guidance Information-Processing System 

(4) Student Career Development Log 

(1 5) Simulated Occupational Choice (soc). Phase II 

(J ) Comprehensive Entry Assessment Inventory 

' Moderate Criticalness, Moderate Need 

(14) Secondary School Computer Interactive Guidance System 
i (16) Materials and Procedures for In-Service Training 

(7) Decision^^ting Instructional Materials 

(10) Procedur|j|incl Materials to Facilitate Senior- Year 
Career Decision Making 

Moderate Criticalness, Low Need or Low Criticalness, Moderate Need 
(1 3) Procedures and Instruments for One- Year and Five- Year 

Follow-up Surveys 
(12) Procedures and Instruments for Surveying Exit Career Plans 

(8) Financial Planning Services 

(1 1) Procedures and Materials to-Facilitate Job and School Placement 

Note: Component numbers are in parentheses. 



ment irtventory is second to the Student Program Planner, because 
of thy ^pventory's greater cost and questions about the State of the 
.^IMM developing the noncognitive measures which are so important 
to the Inventory. Third in priority are Career Progress Feedback Pro- 
qedures even though it is not clear whether we have the methodology 
to develop them. 

Developing a secondary school version of ^siGi received a rela- 
tively low ranking because of the item's ratings of moderate in criti- 
calness and need. If efforts to develop low cd$t, noncomputerized 
versions of certain comppnents fail, then the development of ^ sec- 
ondary school version of siGi will become atop priority item. In any 
case the authoEs recommend that reseStch and development de- 
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signed to expand the capability of the existing version of SIGI con- 
tinue, if only on a mad est scale. 

In conclusion*^ we; are faced with an unusual opportunity" to 
contribute to career 'g^ic^ance at a* highly appropriate time. Career 
guidance in tiiis^'^ountry Is'at a crossroad. It can continue as an 
ancillary service subject to the vagaries of available funds and ad- 
ministrative wKiras, or it can become a central factor in Mie edu- 
cational process, equ^l to classroom instruction and adminidlrative 
functions in facilitattri^ the developing careers of our young pe^nLa^ 
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CHAPTER 7 



Summary and Conclusion 



tn our conceptualizing of a comprehensive secondary school guid- 
ance system, we had two objectives: (1) to help solve the perplexing 
problems confronting career guidance today, and (2) to provide a 
framework for research and developmental activities in the area of 
career guidance, the authors recognized at the outset that facili- 
tating the career development of young people must begin in the 
early elementary school years and must be articulated with what 
students do in the years following high school, but the discussion is 
limited to the secondary school years. We hope that in any subse- 
quent design efforts, by us or others, the years preceding and follow- ' 
ing secondary school will receive equal attention. 

As another way of keeping the task vvithin manageable limits, 
we restricted the discussion to career guidance even though guid- 
ance per se encompasses a broaden range of student concerns. We 
also focused on the role of school personnel in career guidance, 
thereby slighting the important role of parents, peers, employers, 
and community leaders. Subsequent work should redress this im- 
balance. 



ASSUMPTIONS 

Our conceptualization of secondary school guidance rests on 10 
assumptions (Chapter 1) about the desired outcomes of career guid- 
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ance at the secondary school level dnd about the nature of school 
learning, career development* and career decision making. 

[Assumption /. When students leave high school, either before or at 
^graduation, they should have carefully planned the riext step of their 

careers and should take this step with as much knowledge as is possible 

of its probable implications for thleir developing careers. 

Assumption 2. In our rapidly changing world, an individual must have 
the ability and motivation to adapt to changing environmental demands 
and opportunities and to keep his or her options open. Career plans prop- 
erly are perennially tentative; constantly subject to change. 

Assumption 3. The career guidance needs of individual students vary 
over a broad spectrum; wh>^\s suitable for one student may well be ^ 
needless burden -to another. ' 

Assumption 4. It \s important for students to gain an understanding of 
what it means to earn a living and what this requires. 

Assumption 5. Academic instruction aad work-related experiences gain 
meaningfulness'to student^ and increased valence when students under- 
stand the possible relevance of these experiences to their future work and 
to productiye use of leisure time. 

Assumption 6. Career development is a continuous interactive process, 
inextricably meshed with the total development of the student as a' 

^ person. 

.\ 

Assumption"?. Decision making relevant to careers continues through- 
out high school, and in later life as well, and certain early decisions 
frequently have a critical bearing on subsequent options open to the 
stujl^ent. 

Assumption 8. The first ingredient of successful career decision making 
is va|id self-knowledge, and this self-knowledge is best obtained through 
self-analysis of relevant personal experiences. 

Assumption 9. The second ingredient of successful career decision 
making is an accSrate knowledge of those occupations that are relevant 
to each individual student. 
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Assumption W, The primary motivation for student educational devef- 
opmei;it derives from attainment by the student of high standards of 
excellence. / 

[\ . 

These assumptions are crucial, although we wpuld be hard put 
to demonstrate' empirically the validity of sotne of them. It is im- 
portant to our argument that their validity at least b^ plausible; 
otherwise the conceptualization we propose becomes a house of 
' cards. ^ 

.We do- regard the assumptions as plausible, and thfey do have 
important implications for career guidance. If, for example, as 
Assumption 1 states, students should have carefully planned the 
^next step of their careers by the time they leave secondary school, 
then a huge task is imposed on the schools. Obviously, high school 
students plan their next steps and alv^ays have. The words that make 
a difference are "carefully," /^knowledge," and "implications," for 
they imply a measure of deliberation, awareness, and rationality 
which ordinarily is not the rule. ' 

If we also accept Assumption 7, then training in decision mak- 
ing and efforts to increase self-awareness and career awareness must 
begin early in the secondary school years and, preferably, in elemen- 
tary School. The task ahead of us becomes a formi^lable one. 

The assumptiotti also have important implications for alloca- 
tion of school resources. We are saying, in effect, that our secondary 
schools must continue to do everything they have done in the past 
and, in addition, do a better job of satisfying the career needs of 
students. Yet school resources are limited, and the secondary school 
calendar is not infinitely expandable. Accordingly, if career devel- 
opment is to be taken seriously by a school system, it should be 
viewed not as an addition to the present set of experiences in which 
students engage, but rather as a substantial modification of those 
experiences, both in academic classrooms and in the many extra- 
class activities which occupy student and faculty attention. A re- 
direction of present resources and time allocations is called for, as 
distinct from a new, separate, and added set of learning situations. 
The intrinsic motivation and self-discipline which career develop- 
ment activities should stimulate could greatly increase the efficiency 
in the student's use of his or her time and energies. 

The place of the coiinselor in the school takes on larger dimen- 
sions under the career development concept. While total student 
hours in school and total teacher hours in classrooms may remain 
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f^j^rly stable under the **no add-on*' assumption, counseling hours, 
30th. for individuals and groups, will necessarily increase. This will 
b^particularly true if new and dependable assessment instruments 
for career counseling are introduced. Accordingly, the only signifi- 
cartr**add-on" that is jierceived here is the increased involvement 
of the counseling staff and the teachers in career development ac- 
tiviHes. With increasing fluidity in school days and hours, the stu- 
de^-s access to counselors can be envisioned in time pieriods quite 
apart from the conventional school day, including evenings and 
we^ends. The burden of accommodation to the career guidance 
theme of this book therefore resides in the training of school per- 
sonnel and the development of materials, procediM|^and systems 
necessary to implement a Comprehensive system. TT||^erception of 
**no add-on" apart from school resources is reflecteWfc the state- 
ments of Kenneth Hoyt, Qirector of Career Education, Office of Edu- 
cation (Hoyt etal., 1972), 



COMPONENTS OF A STUDENT GUIDANCE SYSTEM 

In spite of the need for more analytical and empirical study of the 
assumptions, we took them seriously and, in Chapter 2, described 
the components of a comprehensive guidance system required to 
achieve the outcomes referred to, directly or indirectly, in our as- 
sumptions'. These components are as follows: 

1. Assessment, at or before high school entrance, of the stu- 
dent's personal characteristics and the status of his or her 
career planning. 

2. Student selection of high school courses on the basis of 
theit, relevance to the student's developing plans or strat- 
egy tot developing plans. 

3. At the completion of each academic or vocational course, 
review by students of the possible career; implications of 
thejg^^KPerience in the course. 

4. Valid'dccupational sampling by the student. < 

5. Feedback and self-monitoring of career planning progress. 
6.. Procedures for group guidance and self-guidance. 

7. Access to a variety of types of information about the spec- 
trum of occupations. 

8, Acquisition of decision-making slull. 
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9. Interchangeability of educational patl^wayi' With minimal ^ 
penalty to the student. 

10. Asfiistimce in financial pimning. 

11 . Comprehensive assessment of attainment in theseniojp year. 

12. Aids and incentives for senior-year commitments. 

13. Assistance in job placement. 

14. Exit survey of career plans. 

15. Posthigh school follow-up of each graduating class. 

The key concept inherent in these components^is that of early 
confrontaUon. planning, testing, and reformulation. This is. of 
course, not a new concept, except possibly for the 6mphasis on con- 
frontation. We are saying that early in high school students must be 
confronted with the need to begin seeking information about career 
alternatives thoughtfully and deliberately and to begin evaluating 
their personal strengths, weaknesses, interests, values, and goals. 

Although several components of the comprehensive syS^m are 
designed to make students aware of this need for early confrdjitation. 
we ?till view the means of achieving such confrontation as a problem 
needing further study. The human tendency to ^void confrontation 
IS strong, particularly when one's own behavior is involved. More- 
over, the realities of occupational economics can be unpleasant. But 
If students are to be^fuUy prepared in secondary school for the next 
step of their careers, whether this be continued education or imme- 
diate employment, the preparation must begin early in secondary 
school. We see no alternative. 

We encountered a dilemma in this area, however. ^n the one 
hand, we argued that students shOMld formulate tentative plans in 
order that these plans might be tested, reformulated, tested again, 
etc. Thus, students should make educational commitments, however 
tentative. On the other hand, we argued that students should keep 
their options open and avoid committing themselves to educational 
pathways from which it is difficult to transfer. We still view this as 
a dilemma that places a premium on students'- developing effective 
strategies for car^r exploration -strategies that will permit them to 
immerse themselves in af^line of study and still be able to switch to 
another line of study if their first selection proves to be unrewarding. 

These strategies will vary from student to stvdent. depending 
upon the unique abilities, needs, values, and goals of each student 
and upon his or her financial resources. One strategy cannot be pre- 
scribed for all students, which means that a high premium is placed 
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on skillful career counseling and effective support systems ^nd 
ihaterials^ 

< A premium is also placed on thoughtful curriculum planning by 
the faculty! guidance staff, and administration, to achieve a cur- 
riculum structure that allows both commitment and mobility. Be- 
causoyv^e viev^ this as a problem requiring further study, v^e recom- 
mend a study of alternative curriculum structures in Chapter 6. 

Another dilemma concerns how much of a high school student's 
time' should be expended directly in relation to future careers, in 
contrast to learning for the sake of learning. The emphasis of the 
components we describe in Chapter 2 is clearly on efficient, pur- 
poseful, considered selection of courses. Oil the other hand, we 
believe that high school should be a period of wide-ranging, adven- 
turous exploring, including taking sortie subjects just for the fun of 
it. d|| resolution of this dilemma is to ackngwledge that surely some 
subjMte should be taken for simple enjoyment, but that when this is 
done the student should perceive the experience as an opportunity 
to gain self-insight and, perhaps incidentally, knowledge of occupa- 
tions. In other words, our proposal should in no way be interpreted 
as requiring that every high school course have direct and immedi- 
ate vocational relevance. 

A CONCEPTUAL MODEL OF THE STUDENT 
DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 

In Chapters 3 and 4 we focused on the total guidance system, first 
on a conceptual level and then on a less abstract, operational leVel. 
^e proposed th^t the student be viewed as a complex information- 
profcessing system exposed over time to a barrage of informational 
inputs from the environment. But unlike conventional computers, 
students are transformed by the experience, that is, students learn. 
Thpy also have a kind of control over the environment which makes 
them different from computers: They can select what inputs they pay 
attention to and ultimately can transform their environment and 
make it more conducive to their own development This is a key 
concept. Students need not be the passive recipients of information 
- they can become the active agents of their progress. 

To highlight the features of our proposed system, we contrasted 
it with a hypothetical traditional school. In this traditional school, 
decisions, such as course selections, are made largely on the basis of 
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the student's past performance and to an unknown but probably 
l«|»«9ctmt by other persons in the student's environment (teachers, 
counselors, and parents). 

We hypothesized that the criticar decision on what the student 
in our traditional school does after high school was based^n six 
major informational inputsL,emotions and beliefs, self-perbeptions, 
family and peer influences, counselor perceptions, educational and 
occupational information, and decision making by postsecondary 
schools and employers. Thus, again, student decision making is in- 
fluenced to a large extent by other decision makers and factors over 
which the student has little control. 

In the proposed system the process differs in three major ways. 
First, fmd most important, students themselves occupy the central 
role in evaluating their progress, in formulating strategies for devel- 
oping their career plans, and in deciding which courses and tvhat. 
related experiences they will involve themselves in. Second, stu- 
dents have much more information available to them— about their 
personal characteristics, their performance, the occupational and 
educational environment, and the state of the economy. Third, guid- 
ance functions are substantially broadened. 

We characteri2Led the traditional career counselor primarily — 
not entirely, of course— as a gatekeeper, record keeper, and purveyor 
of information, while the proposed counselors were described as 
student development specialists. In this new role the counselors 
function as collaborators with the instructional staff in arranging 
4eaming experiences, as specialists in the assessment of student 
characteristics and broad educational outcomes, as specialists in 
information processing, storage, and retrieval, and as experts iiyfacil- 
itating student decision making. 

|b the proposed system the student^is in the driver's seat, se- 
lecting courses^on the basis of his or her tentative career plans, or 
strategies for developing plans, making informed and deliberate de- 
cisions, and creating career opportunities rather than passively re- 
sponding to them. The total system is shown in Figure 6.- Such a 
system may have been the goal of some high school guidance staffs 
for many years. Our impression, however, is that few staffs have 
succeeded in achieving it. 

The proposed system implies new functions, roles, and relation- 
ships among administrators, teachers, guidance personnel, students, 
parents, and members of "{the community. In an admittedly over- 
drawn description of the traditional system, we described, in Chap- 
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ter 4, these roles as compartmentalized, with limited interaction 
among the participants. The chief contacts of the guidance staff* for 
example, are with students on u one-to-one basis for one of two spe- 
cific purposes, either to assist in setting up students* schedules or to 
assist in postset:ondary school placement. Information also tends to 
be compartmentalized. Staff members maintain separate files to suit 
their own needs with relatively little sharing of information between 
teachers and guidance staff. Furthermore, the focus is on informa- 
tion about, not f or, the students. 

In the proposed system, however, we hypothesize much more 
interaction among the participants in the system and much more 
sharing of inforination. The distinctions between teachers and career 
guidance counselors diminish as each assumes more responsibility 
for student career development. The guidance staff members func- 
tion both as catalysts and as coordinators of a social system that in- 
volves teachers, students, parents, and employers as active partici- 
pants. Students become directing agents in their career development 
rather thap directed elements. 

The more complex and extensive information requirements of 
the proposed system are also discussed in Chapter 4. The general 
objective of the information system is to facilitate the students* 
learning, inquiry, assessment, and decision-making processes, and 
to support the schools' responsibilities for operating, monitoring, 
and evaluating the students* progress. The total system is divided 
into three subsystems: the student subsystem, the school subsystem, 
and the state subsystem, with information flowing both to and from 
each subsystem. 

A critical aspect of the student subsyvStem is the need to protect 
the student*s privacy. To this end we propose that certain personal 
information be entered into the subsystem by the student and be 
accessible thereafter only to him or her. Other student information 
is collected and released as summary data at the school and state 
levels where the data are necessary for the operation and evaluation ' 
of the system. Exactly how this distinction will be implemented re- 
mains to be seen, but, in principle, it is a solvable technical problem. 

Finally, we provided an illustration of how the student career 
guidance system might function (at the risk of apjjearing to be more 
sure of specific features of the system than we are). In reading this 
section, one is struck by the similarity between what is proposed and 
what is in place, in part at least, in many schools today. If there 
is any originality in our proposal, i^ is in the way in which we have 
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integrated a large number of components into a comprehensive 
system. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Implementing the total system poses many problems. TYying, in 
Chapter 5, to confront these problems was a sobering experience. 

The major problem is, not unexpectedly, financial. Cost consid- 
erations create yet another dilemma. On the one hand, we propose 
a broadening and intensification of the guidance function; on the 
other hand, we recognlxe a pressing need to minimize additional 
school costs. There are definite signs of change in the schools along 
lh« lines that we propose. But much remains to be done, and the 
cost to most local schobl systems will be large. Although some fed- 
eral and state level funds are likely to be available, our assumption 
is that such funding cannot be expected to cover all the costs of all 
innovations in all school systems on a continuing basis. 

Some other problems discussed in Chapter 5 are: \ 

1. Strong resistance in powerful quarters to testing in the cog- 
nitive domain. 

2. The limitations or absence of suitable measures in the non- 
cognitive domain. 

3. The need to safeguard the confidentiality of student data. 

4. The constraints on innovation imposed by requirements 
mandated by state legislatures. 

. 5. The questionable validity^of current opportunities for stu- 
dents to sample occupations. 

6. The shortage in the schools of the kind of expertise required 
by expanded test programs, by new curriculum uni^s^in 
career decision making and occupational information, and 
by complex information-processing systems. 

7. The difficulty of motivating students to recognize the need 
to engage in early career planjiing and exploration. 

8. Resistance to guidance innovations by other professional 
groups competing for school resources. 

9. Resistance by community interests to any innovation that 
will increase the size of the school budget. 

Faced with these problems, especially the realities of school 
financing, what steps can we recommend to make possible the im< 
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plementation of the comprehensive system proposed? The first and 
most salient recommendation- is that implementing the total system 
should proceed on a stepwise, modular basis. A wide berth should 
be given to the tendency to prepare huge prepackaged programs. But 
this approach creates a problem. The system we have proposed is, 
indeed, a system in the sense that many of its components are inter- 
dependent. They cannot stand alone and function with full effective- 
ness. Tfae fuactioning of the Student Log, for example^ assumes that 
students will have an opportunity to assess their personal attributes 
and will receive extensive feedback from the school environment on 
their career planning progress, and that individual student initiative 
will be supported by teachers and counselors who have accepted the 
philosophy- of the system and have the skills to make it work. This 
is a large order. Yet we see no alternative to the stepwise modular 
approach in most schools. This will place a premium on the most 
careful planning by the schools. Schools will need extensive assis- 
tance in identifying ways of reducing internal expenses and obtain- 
ing technical advice. 

We recommend further that components of the proposed system 
be tested in local pilot situations rather than in full-blown state 
.programs and that schools be prepared to stdrt from scratch with 
local needs assessment and recognize that their needs may be unique. 
The wheel may have to be reinvented repeatedly. 

PRIORITIES FOR RESEARCH DEVELOPMENT 

We view the remarks in Chapter 5 concerning the problems of im- 
plementation as sound and realistic, however humbling. Obviously 
there are many unsolved problems. Chapter 6, in which 12 possible 
research studies and 17 components are proposed, outlines a broad 
program of research and development with an eye to solving some 
of these problems. If the need for component development were not 
so pressing, we would recommend* an exclusive focus on the many 
fundamental research questions that arise in discussing our assump- 
tions and the components required by the comprehensive system. 
The whole system rests on a fragile foundation of fundamental 
knowledge. But we concluded that component development cannot 
wait for answers to all our questions and must proceed on the basis 
of the best available evidence, while at the same time research ef- 
forts continue to add to this evidence. We propose that 20 percent ol 
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' available funds be allocated for general research in the area of career 
development and decision making and 80 percent for product and 
service development. Although we would be hard put to specify 
precise figures, we feel the 20 percent recommended for research is 
a minimum. 

The research studies are rated by the authors on five factors: 
' State of the Art, Criticalness, Cost, Need, and Speed to Completion. 
The services and products are rated on the same factors. Using these 
factors in a stepwise fashion (as opposed to obtaining a simple sum 
of the ratings), the items are ranked from top priority to lowest 
priority. In the ranking of the research studies, top priority was given 
to the development of comprehensive criteria and, then, in view of 
the crucial jmportance of identifying cost-effective alternatives to 
one-to-one dounseling, the evaluation of alternative guidance pro- 
cedures was given second priority. .The full list of research studies 
in order of decreasing priority is as follows: 

Comprehensive Criterion Research and Development 
Evaluation of Alternative Guidance Procedures 
Evaluation of Methods ul Transmitting Occupational Informa- 
tion 

Longitudinal Case Studies 

Evaluation of Alternative Curriculum Structures for Secondary 
Schools 

Career Guidance System and Product Evaluation 

Evaluation of Information Files on Occupations 

National Longitudinal Surveys of Student Development 

Survey of Trends in Student Attainments and Characteristics 

Career Decision-Making Study 

Crit ical Examination of Dropout Literature 

Study of Current Policy-Planning Activities 

Our one uneasiness is with the relatively low rank which was 
given to the survey of national trends in student attainments and ^ 
characteristics. The low rank was given primarily because the sur- 
vey is not critical to implementing the proposed system and its cost 
would be substantial. The rank does not reflect the crucial impor- 
tance of the survey. Our deep concern is that innovation in the area 
of career guidance, however well-intentioned, could have unantici- 
pated and undesired side effects. The Anaerican high school repre- 
sents an equilibrium, possibly unstable, between many opposing 
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forces. If it is an unstable equilibrium, innovation t:ould result in a 
cascading pileup of negative effects. We think this possibility is re- 
te, but since it does exist we recommend that careful steps be 
en to monitor trends in the outcomes of secondary school educa- 
tion. Because this will involve large annual expenditures, ,we assume 
that the research 'will require federal support. 

In the component area, highest priority was given to the devel- 
opment of student program planning procedures, because of their 
high criticalness and high need. The complete list in order of de- 
creasing priority is as follows: 

Student Program Planning Procedures 
Comprehensive Exit Assessment Inventory 
Career Progress Feedback Procedures 
Student Setf-Survey Instrument 
Model Cuimilative Student Data File 

Secondary Siphool Guidance Information-Processing System 

Student Career Development Log 

Simulated Occupational Choice (soc). Phase II 

Comprehensive Entry Assessment Inventory 

Secondary School Computer Interactive Guidance System 

Materials and Procedures for In-Service Training 

Decision-Making Instructional Materials 

Procedures and Materials to Facilitate Senior- Year Career 
Decision-Making 

Procedures and Instruments for One- Year and Five- Year Follow- 
up Surveys 

Procedures and Instruments for Surveying Exit Career Plans 
Financial Planning Services 

Procedures and Materials to Facilitate ]ot? and School Placement 

We recognize that unresolved issues remain and that what we 
have proposed needs further consideration, refinement, and possi- 
ble reformulation. We hope, however, that this book at least def ines 
the issues and will serve, as the basis for planning sound programs 
of research and development in career guidance throughout the 
country. Educational research and development does, indeed, have 
an extraordinary opportunity to contribute to career guidance at a 
highly appropriate time. 
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